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CHAPTER I. 



NOON AND NIGHT, 



" All went merry as a marriage-bell — 
When, hnsli ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 
Did ye not hear it P" 

TTAVE we not all some portion of the 
migratory element in our natures — a 
longing at certain seasons of the year to stretch 
out our spirit's wings, and fly out of the gropves 
of daily life away from the regular routine that 
has ruled us for weeks and months past; 
wearied, not only with the business of the work- 
a-day world, but of the gaietiea ail^J palling 
pleasures of society, to which so many fall 
willing victims ? Those men and women who 
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ii DAISY NICHOL. 

harness themselves to Pleasure's car, and drag 
it to the end of the season, or perhaps follow 
it, are noiore thoroughly worn out than those 
who go the regular mill-horse round of work- 
ing life. All alike grow weary — pleasm*e ceases 
to please, and the overtaxed brain can no 
longer pay the world's demand upon it. All 
alike grow restless, and cry.oiit for change. 

Some fly to the sunny spots of our own 
land, and enjoy the dolce far niente on the 
grassy slopes or in the verdant valleys ; others 
rush down to the sea, to the " great sweet 
mother," whose briny kiss bronzes the cheek, 
and whose refreshing breath invigorates and 
makes strong. Others again take a bolder 
flight and hie away over the sea to the land of 
waterfalls and mountains — the very strong- 
holds of nature, and penetrate into her inmost 
recesses, scahng her rocky ramparts, till they 
are arrested by her grim guardians of snow 
and ice, and can go no farther. Some rest con- 
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tented with the calmer, softer aspects of that 
majestic land, and nestle down on the borders 
of its lakes, where they can still hear the roar 
of the waterfall and look upon its " throne 
of ice and diadem of snow." Among such 
were Mr. Beresford, a thriving barrister, 
and his wife, who, after ascending one or two 
of the lower Alps, professed to have had 
enough of mountaineering, and preferred to 
contemplate the grandeur and glory of nature 
at a distance. For that purpose they settled 
themselves upon the borders of the lake that 
one of our greatest poets loved to look on, and 
which he has consecrated by his genius and 
made famous by his pen — Lake Leman, near 
to that castle of Chillon, to which more wiUing 
pilgrims have been attracted by the poet's 
pathetic verses, than by all the guide-books 
that have issued from the combined efforts 
of Murray and BaBdeker. 

At an hotel which bears the poet's name, 
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4 DAISY NICHOL. 

they took up their quarters for a season. It 
was, nay, it is, just such a spot as a man tired 
of the busy world would choose to nestle down 
in and be at rest ; every thing above, below, 
and around it speaks of peace and tranquillity. 
It stands on shghtly elevated ground, sur- 
rounded by a tastefully-laid-out garden, filled 
with flowers of rich colours and dehcious 
perfume ; behind, closing a pleasant prospect 

of swelling hills and wooded valleys, rises a 

« 

forest of dark ponderous pines, whose lofty 
heads are lost in the distant clouds. On one 
side, stretching far away in the distance, stands 
a lofty range of snow-clad mountains ; on the 
other, as far as the eye can reach, lie clusters 
of pretty villages, nestled in quaint nooks and 
corners on the borders of the curving lake. 
Close by, as it seems within a stone's throw 
of the hotel gardens, stands the gloomy castle 
of Chillon, whose sad memories of past days 
seem to cling even yet to the old grey walls. 
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while the tiny wavelets of the lake lave its 
rocky base with the same soothing sound as 
it murmured to the poor prisoners centuries 
ago. What further can be said of the lake 
itself ? Nothing, except that it is still as fair, 
fresh, and dimpling with smiles as when it 
charmed the poet's eyes, laughing in the face 
of the prosiest passer-by, even as it laughed 
ages ago and drew from his soul the music 
which gladdens our ears still. So bright, so 
beautiful and blue it is, it looks as though an 
azure veil had fallen from the skies and spread 
over and covered the face of the sparkling 
waters. With so many features of attraction 
on every side, those who were once settled at 
Villeneuve were loth to quit it. Some, mere 
birds of passage who came for a single day, 
stayed many, and even then left it with 
Kngering footsteps. 

" We have been here already three weeks," 
said Mr. Beresford, pacing up and down the 
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terrace- walk, puffing away at his cigar ; "we 
really must be moving soon." 

" Well," replied Mrs. Beresford, as she 
pattered along cosily by his side, "if it were 
not for these horrible mosquitos — ah! there's 
another!" She slapped her cheek viciously as 
she spoke, and caught her enemy in the very 
act. " I should really be sorry to go away. 
See 1 how disfigin^ed I am," she added, looking 
pathetically in his face, as she applied ammonia 
to the tiny wound. Her husband answered 
her appeal with masculine indifference, uttered 
a sort of monosyllabic sound, and added, — 

" Why don't you do as the gallant General 
does? They never bite him." Mrs. Beresford 
followed the direction of her husband's eyes, 
as they glanced towards the figure of a grand- 
looking old officer, who was solemnly parading 
up and down the gravel walk, swishing a horse's 
tail before him, niuch in the same way as a 
lady flutters her fan. 
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NOON AND NIGHT. 7 

"How absurd!" repKed Mrs. Beresford, 
smiling. " Fancy a lady walking about in that 
fashion! But I do like him, he is such an 
amusing old gossip. George, what were you 
talking about last night ? I thought you were 
never coming in." 

" Well, my dear, since you really wish to 
know, I'll tell you," replied Mr. Beresford; 
" we were having a game at speculation." 

" Speculation ! " echoed his wife. "What ! 
play speculation out here, when the night was 
as dark as pitch ? Nonsense, George, you 
hardly expect me to believe that." 

" Fact, nevertheless ; and don't you know, 
Bessie, that a great many speculations are 
carried on best in the dark ? " 

"Now, don't talk metaphysics, George," 
answered his wife, who had a habit of calling 
every thing "metaphysical" that was not 
placed in large plain figures before her mind's 
eye ; and if they were not so placed, she was 
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liable to oonfiise or misapprehend them, "or I 
shall think you were doing something you are 
ashamed of." 

" Not exactly. The fact is, we were playing 
speculation with living cards, and never a 
knave in the pack." Seeing his wife's face wore 
a puzzled expression, he added, smiling, " In 
plain words, we were talking over our travelling 
companions, especially that romantic-looking 
couple who generally sit opposite to us at 
dinner; you know which I mean." 

" Oh yes, that pretty girl in grey," replied 
his wife. " She looks very young ; if it were 
not for the httle child, I should think they 
were on their wedding tour, they seem so 
wrapped up in one another." 

" Is that same wrapping up always exhausted 
during thewedding tour," asked Mr. Beresford, 
with a comical kindly look upon his face. " I 
think we know some people who have been 
comfortably ^wrappedup' ten years or more." 
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NOON AND NIGHT. 9 

" Of course ! just as we are, dear," she an- 
swered, giving his arm a gentle squeeze and 
looking at him with true affection in her kindly 
eyes; "but theirs is a different sort of wrapping 
up ; they don't seem to think or care for any 
body but themselves ; they have neither looks, 
words, nor smiles except for one another; 
they walk in the loneKest part of the garden 
and take romantic rambles, accompanied al- 
ways by that pretty prattling child. 1 wonder 
they have not a nurse for it — ^they must be 
well off; she wears a beautiful lace shawl that 
must have cost thirty guineas at least." 

" That's no criterion of the state of their 
fimds," said Mr. Beresford ; " some people 
empty their pockets on their backs — ^the more 
there is on the one, the less there is in the 
other." 

" I've looked in the visitors' book and found 
out their names — ^Mr. and Mrs. Nicholj" re- 
sumed the lady. " I am determined to get into 
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conversation witli her, and find out who they 
are. I should think they were rather nice to 
talk to ; we may just as well amuse ourselves 
while we are here, George, and make the time 
pass pleasantly, as not; we need not know 
them beyond the hour — meeting abroad means 
nothing ; it is always easy to cut people when 
we get home." 

" That may be the way with you women," 
said Mr. Beresford ; " but it is not my way. 
If I fii'atemize with a man in one place, I'm 
willing to give him my hand in another. But 
look ! is not that our interesting couple in 
the boat yonder — coming from the castle of 
ChiUon?" 

Mrs. Beresford turned her glance that way. 
Her husband was right ; there, sure enough, 
were the objects of their conversation, seated 
in a pleasure-boat which glided lazily over the 
lake ; the child, with its gay red ribbons flying 
in the air, being seated in the stem. Slowly, 
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and as it seemed reluctantly, they approached 
the shore; the monotonous plash, plash, of 
the dripping oars making a sort of melancholy 
music to the ear. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beresford leaned over the 
parapet, or rather the garden waU, and 
watched them as they disembarked and came 
up by a winding way to the hotel — their 
temporary home, the low trilling laugh of 
the girl-wife mingling with the child's more 
boisterous mirth. The lady who attracted so 
much attention certainly did look very young 
to be a wife and a mother — small, fair, and 
fragile-looking, so flower-like in her delicate 
grace, as to suggest the idea of a creature 
who could be placed in a man's big brown 
palm, and blown away into fabulous fairyland. 
The husband, though but a few years older, 
was weU formed to be the guardian and pro- 
tector of that frail young womanhood — a man 
slightly above the middle height, with strong. 
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well-bmlt limbs, and a frank, good-looking 
face that is much more than actual masculine 
beauty; his large dark eyes watched every 
movement of his fair young wife with loving 
care. Their child had none of the mother in 
it, but seemed to be a reflection of the father's 
dark characteristic face, toned and softened 
down. If you had taken a telescope and looked 
through the wrong end of it, in the young 
child you would have seen a miniature por- 
trait of the father ; she had the same large 
passionate eyes and crisp curly hair. The 
lady seemed to labour as she came up the 
steep winding way, and stopped more than 
once to take breath, her husband supporting 
her and drawing her veil and wraps round 
her, as though the " winds of heaven should 
not visit her cheek too roughly:" the child 
trotted along in front, prattling merrily. Al- 
together, it was a pleasant picture the Beres- 
fords looked upon ; nature, both in her still 
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and living aspect, was all smiles and sunshine ; 
there was not a cloud, even so big as a man's 
hand, hovering near. 

Mrs. Beresford made an ineffectual attempt 
to attract the child's attention ; but it was 
chasing thistle-down and never heeded her. 
She determined to watch her opportunity and 
take the initiative step towards an acquaint- 
ance while they were taking coffee under the 
trees, when the dinner was over; but the 
opportunity was wanting. 

The bright sunshiny day closed in darkly ; 
lowering clouds drifted across the evening 
sky, and hid the moon. A wet evening abroad, 
where every body is lazily bent on pleasant 
lounging out of doors, acts as a hesiYj damper 
on the spirits, as well as on the atmosphere. 
People wander about like restless souls, some 
betake themselves to the saloon, spread out 
their skirts, and play with fancy-work in 
dreary silence, occasionally casting furtive 
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glances round to see if any body is going 
to be "amusing;" but few have courage 
to make the first move in that direction. 
The drollest spirit tames down and sneaks 
in cowardly silence out of the frozen atmo- 
sphere ; though with genial encouragement, 
it would have set the "table in a roar." 
The male element, scantily represented, buries 
itself in Galignani or an old copy of the 
Times; and if any lady is bold enough to 
march up and attack the out-of-tune piano, 
calling forth sounds as though a ghost were 
rambling among the tortured strings, he only 
grunts approval of her prowess, but has not 
courage to cry " bravo." Sometimes, indeed, 
a lively American, with as much brass in his 
face as gold in his pocket, will be of the party, 
and startle propriety by his extraordinary 
revelations, taking every body into his con- 
fidence concerning his family history, and 
generally ending by the announcement that 
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he is ready to " buy up " every thing, nay, 
every body. Truly, if money makes the man, 
a shoddy American citizen is the manliest 
creature Kving. Sometimes, indeed, in out-of- 
the-way places, a duU day or a rainy night 
brings out the genial qualities of some natures, 
and lays the foundation of life-long friendships; 
but in the more beaten track, British reserve 
is on guard, and bravely does its duty. 

On the evening in question, Mrs. Beresford 
peeped into the saloon, where those who were 
gathered there seemed more sociably inclined 
than usual ; but the faces she sought were 
not among them. Vexed and disappointed, 
she turned away and joined her husband in 
his monotonous march up and down the cor- 
ridor. He would not be inveigled even for 
a moment into what he called the territory 

of " book muslin." ' 

At an early hour — early even for that time 
and place — they retired to their own room. 
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both slightly affected with a fit of the blues. 
Soon the whole house was still, the lights were 
extinguished, and the world shut out. It 
was past midnight, and darkness and silence 
within as well as without, reigned supreme. 
Suddenly a cry — a shrill, terrible cry — ^rang 
out, ecTioing from roof to rafter : once, twice, 
thrice, that shriek of agony and despair was 
repeated. 

Scared and affrighted, the sleepers rushed 
from their beds out into the corridor, with 
white wondering faces, exclaiming one to 
another 

" What an awful cry ! where was it ? What 
can be the matter ? " M. Gu^rin, the master 
of the hotel, and his servants appeared upon 
the scene with lights, and proceeded to dis- 
cover the cause of the disturbance. The 
shrieks were repeated no more ; but a sobbing 
sound mingled with moans, as of a soul in 
pain, attracted them to the end of the cor- 
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ridbr, indeed to the very room occupied by 
the Nichol family. M. Gu^rin entered alone, 
and closed the door. The startled household 
waited in breathless silence without. In a 
few moments he re-appeared with a grave, 
shocked expression on his face, and said 
briefly, ** There is nothing to fear ; you can 
return to your beds in peace." 

" But what is it ? What is the matter ? " 
asked many. 

" Nothing to alarm you," he answered. 
" There is death in the house, but it is all 
over now. ' ' And they who had flocked thither 
wondering and amazed, crept back to their 
beds awestruck in solemn silence. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EEAPEE. 

" There is a Reaper whose name is Death ! 
And with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the hearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between." 

rpHE fair young wife who had unconsciously 
-■- created an interest in genial Mrs. Beres- 
ford's breast, was now taken to her heart in 
profound sympathy. It proved upon inquiry 
that Mr. and Mrs. Nichol had retired to rest 
at their usual hour, he complaining of a slight 
head-ache and a general drowsy feeling, but of 
nothing more. During the night she awoke 
and found him cold and stiflfening by her side; 
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hence those heart-rending cries that had 
roused and terrified the household. Due in- 
quiries were made as to the cause of this 
fearfully sudden death. Physicians of high 
position and recognized ability were sum- 
moned jfrom Geneva, and upon a strict exami- 
nation of the dead man, discovered that an 
abscess had formed on the brain, which burst 
during the night; and thus, without pain, 
without warning, he had died even as he slept. 
Mrs. Beresford came to the comfort of the 
bereaved girl- widow, and spoke to her in the 
voice of home, knowing well that the sympathy 
which came in a foreign tongue from foreign 
hearts would be more strange and less genial 
than her own. She was one of those women 
who seemed formed to be the friend and com- 
forter of the afficted; her very touch was 
sympathetic, and her tone full of the caressing 
kindness which overflowed from her warm 
heart. But in the present case all her efforts 

c 2 
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at consolation were unavailing. The forlorn 
young creature was so full of her great grief, 
that there was no room for a word of comfort ; 
eyes, thought, sense, feeling, all seemed ab- 
sorbed in the dead love that lay there shrouded 
and still. The brave heart that had beat so 
strong, so tender, so true, but yesterday, was 
quiet now — even unto the end of time it would 
beat no more. The fire had died out of the 
large pleasant eyes ; and the lips that to her 
had never spoken a harsh or petulant word, 
were fi:*ozen and cold. She would never, never 
be gathered to his breast again; she might 
call upon him in her agony and despair, but 
her voice would never reach him now; he 
would be deaf, and dumb, and dead for ever- 
more. He who had been to her as a tower of 
strength, was cut down even in his prime ; 
his life and love could support and shelter her 
no more. She was alone in the world ; how 
lonely, she herself could only comprehend. 
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She sat by his side the whole of the next 
day, resting her cheek on his dead hand, and 
moaning piteously. She would not be wooed 
away from his side even for a moment. At 
length, during that day, she fainted from sheer 
exhaustion — ^physical as well as mental — and 
they carried her away, and locked the door. 
When she recovered, they tried in a hundred 
sympathetic ways to change the dreary chan- 
nel of her thoughts and give her consolation, 
but she would not be comforted ; she listened 
to them with a blank, dazed expression in her 
eyes, and crept back and moaned at the door, 
like a faithful dog, till she was again admitted 
to the chamber of death. Mrs. Beresford, 
whose heart bled for the speechless misery she 
witnessed, tried again and again to rouse her ; 
she would have given anything to have heard 
even that terrible cry again ; any . uttered 
sound, even of frenzied grief, any thing would 
have been better than that aching, dumb de- 
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spair. Once, as she sat by her side, trying in 
vain to win a coherent answer, she inquired if 
there were any ftdends in England to whom 
she would wish the sad news to be conpimu- 
nicated. The widowed wife answered not a 
word, but flung herself by her dead husband's 
body, as though all her friends, all her world 
lay buried there. 

At night they carried her away, and left 
her, as they thought, feeble and exhausted, 
but sleeping quietly. In the morning they 
found her with her arms flung round him, her 
head upon his breast, and her blue wide-open 
eyes fixed upon his face — ^love and life had 
passed out of them together. She had fol- 
lowed him quickly. Husband and wife now 
lay together side by side, and one grave would 
cover them. They looked so young, so beau- 
tiful, so peacefully at rest, that those who 
looked upon them forgot to pity their early 
end, and only felt inclined to say, " It is well 
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with them/* They had escaped the rude 
storms and chiUing changes of life; the 
changes that will come upon the souls and 
bodies of us all. They had gathered the rich 
fruit, and, while its taste was still fresh and 
sweet upon their Ups, had passed away. Mis- 
trust, or doubts, or fears, or angry words, 
could never come between those two now. 
They had escaped the pain so many Hve to 
feel — the pain of outliving love. They died 
while the romance and poetry of Ufe was still 
in its fiiU glory, therefore we say it was well 
with them. 



ti 



Not in cruelty, not in wrath. 
The reaper came that day ; 

An angel visited the earth, 
And bore the flowers away. 



Mrs. Beresford, who had done all that 
the most sympathetic friend could do for 
those who needed her good offices no more, 
took the child, Uttle Daisy — so she had 
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heard them call her — entirely under her 
care, and advised and superintended, so far 
as she was permitted, the fiineral arrange- 
ments. At first she was greatly perplexed by 
Daisy's constant hankering after " Mamma." 
They got her strange toys, and tried every 
way to amuse her and keep her quiet and 
still; but after the first momentary attrac- 
tion, one thing after another, all failed ; the 
toys were cast aside; the golden fish in 
the fountain no longer pleased her. The 
great St. Bernard dog, who carried her on 
his back, and had hitherto been her plea- 
sant playfellow and constant companion, was 
unnoticed now ; or if he laid his huge head in 
her lap, and looked with his mild eyes into 
her baby face, she thrust him impatiently 
aside, twined her arms round Mrs. Beresford's 
neck and whimpered with quivering lip, — 

" I want Mamma. Why doesn't she come 
to Daisy ? " 
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" She cannot come back, darling ; she has 
gone to God," replied Mrs. Beresford. The 
child's face brightened. 

" Then let Daisy go to God too." 

" You will — ^you will one day, but not yet ; 
you must wait." 

" No no," exclaimed the child, interrupting 
her pettishly, " I won't wait — I want to go 
now — ^I won't be good here, I'll scream." 
Evidently to " scream " was one of Daisy's 
trump cards, by which she had been accus- 
tomed to win her game ; for without more ado 
she scrambled out of Mrs. Beresford' s lap and 
commenced a series of short, ear-piercing 
shrieks; but she took her up in her arms 
again and tried to quiet her. Those robust 
rebellious cries were so strangely at variance 
with the gloom that seemed to brood in tragic 
silence every where, they grated on Mrs. Be- 
resford' s nerves ; indeed, she felt almost afraid 
they would penetrate into the chamber of 
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death, as thougli the child's cries could reach 
the dead mother's ears ! Daisy was evidently, 
a wayward, spoilt child, accustomed to fence 
and fight for her own way, and generally to 
get it. She was too young to comprehend the 
magnitude of her loss — ^indeed, to comprehend 
her loss at all. Mrs. Beresford had felt averse 
fi:*om letting her look on that which had been 
the living, loving world of her baby life ; but 
seeing the child's strange persistency, she 
thought it better for her to know all, young 
as she was. 

"Daisy," she said, in a low whispering 
voice, as she gathered her closely in her arms, 
" you shall see Mamma, Daisy dear, but you 
must promise not to speak to her and be very 
very quiet." 

" You said she had gone away," said the 
child suspiciously. 

" Only a part of her, dear ; you shall see all 
that God has left behind," said Mrs. Beresford. 
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"But people don't take to pieces," ex- 
claimed Daisy, with a shrewd, weird look in 
her eyes as she lifted them to Mrs. Beresford's 
face, - and I want my Mamma, every bit of 
her." 

Into the silent, darkened room Mrs. Beres- 
ford, without more ado, carried the orphan 
child. With reverent hands she uncovered 
the dead, and lifted up the child that she 
might look upon them. Daisy stared down in 
blank amazement at the white, waxen faces; 
no need to tell her to be quiet now! She 
clutched Mrs. Beresford tightly, and held her 
breath as though struck with fear or terror ; 
instinctively she seemed to recognize the truth, 
that God had indeed taken a "part" — the 
better part ; voice, sight, motion, all had gone. 
That which lay there so white and rigid was 
and was not "Mamma." The sense of a 
great solemn mystery seemed to come over 
the child. She could not put her feeUngs into 
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words then, but years afterwards she called 
to mind the impression of that moment ; she 
never forgot it, never. The stiffened forms, 
so rigidly outlined beneath the snowy coverlid, 
and the white, white faces, were photographed 
on her baby brain ; for all her life afterwards 
she only remembered her fair young mother as 
she saw her then, shrouded in her grave- 
clothes. She buried her face in Mrs. Beres- 
ford's bosom, and in a low, hushed voice 
whispered, "Won't Mamma ever wake again?" 

" Never, darling, never ! " Daisy made no 
comment, no more inquiries, but that night 
she sobbed herself to sleep in the arms of her 
new friend. . 

Of course, the proper authorities were duly 
informed of all that had taken place. The 
trunks of the deceased were searched, in order 
that their friends might be discovered and 
communicated with. Papers and letters were 
found, telling all that needed to be known. 
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Some of the letters — apparently those which 
came from the nearest and dearest friend of 
the departed— were signed, "Your affectionate 
sister, Catherine Gordon," and dated from 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square. A telegram 
was at once despatched to this lady, informing 
her of the tragic occurrence. Within three 
days Mr. and Mrs. Gordon arrived at the 
H6tel Byron. The lady, who proved to be the 
eldest and only surviving sister of Mr. Nichol, 
was a softened likeness of himself; a grand, 
proud, stern-looking lady, with a stately step 
and a cool condescension in her manner, that 
was slightly calculated to chill and overawe 
those who presumed to sympathize with her 
on the tragic fate of her relatives, or to stretch 
out a friendly hand to herself. 

She needed no sympathy, no help ; and, 
after indulging in the briefest possible regrets, 
proceeded at once to business. She expressed 
herself perfectly satisfied with all that had 
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been done, and gave directions as to the com- 
pletion of the fiineral arrangements. A ifrosty 
tear glistened in her cold eye, as she looked 
down upon what had once been her favourite 
brother ; perhaps a thought of the days that 
were bygone came over her ; she had been 
proud of him, and hoped great things of him 
once — long ago. Ah ! it is well the dead 
eyes could not open and see the look, half 
scorn, half hatred, she cast upon the calm, fair 
thing, lovely even in death, that lay beside 
him. She dropped the cover over their faces, 
and turned away to her husband, saying : — 

* " I have always had a presentiment of some 
such end as this ; I knew no good ever could 
result from such a marriage." 

" The end is not the result of the marriage, 
Kate," repUed her husband gravely ; " it is a 
terrible catastrophe, which no human know- 
ledge qould have foreseen, no skiU have pre- 
vented. After all, their only sin was loving 
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one another ; slie was a pretty creature. Kate, 
and might have turned the head of a wiser 
man than even your brother Philip." 

" I should not have minded her turning his 
head, or his heart either; they might have 
loved one another with as much silly senti- 
mentahty as they pleased; but he had no 
right — ^he ought never to have married Edith 
Ramsay ; he knew there was a taint in the 
blood — ^her father died mad." 

" You can't expect young people to weigh 
these things correctly, and rule their feehngs 
by plummet and line," replied Mr. Gordon. 
" When you see a beautiful flower, Kate, even 
if you know there's canker at the root, you 
don't give a thought to it, but are content to 
enjoy the beauty and the perfume." 

" I am not talking of flowers and perfumes," 
said his wife somewhat contemptuously, " but 
of the moral obUgations which we owe to one 
another. No man has a right to propagate 
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either moral or physical disease ; and when 
any special infirmity is known to exist in a 
family, it should be allowed to die out, there 
should be no question of marrying." 

" That may be all very true, Kate," an- 
swered Mr. Gordon, " but there are times and 
seasons when it is hard, very hard to think, 
let alone to act reasonably. When a man 
looks at a beautiful face, he is apt to forget 
many things which he would perhaps be wiser 
to remember. Poor Phil." 

" There, don't talk any more about it," said 
Mrs. Gordon hastily. " You always took his 
part, Fred., but it is all over now; and though 
it seems shocking, I dare say it is all for the 
best. Let us go down-stairs ; I heard some- 
thing about a child ; I forget whether it is a 
boy or a girl. I suppose something must be 
done for it?" said Mrs. Gordon interrogatively, 
and casting an inquiring glance at her husband 
as she spoke. 
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" Of course," he responded genially; " and 
let us do the very best thing we can, Kate. 
Poor Phil ! if he can look down upon us, I 
should like him to see that we do our duty to 
his child." 

" Yes," answered the lady, slowly, " but it 
is a heavy responsibihty, and requires great 
consideration before we decide permanently 
on what is to be done." 

They summoned the master of the hotel, 
and desired to see the child. He explained 
to them that one of the visitors, a lady who 
was staying there, had taken a great interest 
in the little girl, and indeed had been most 
kind throughout the trying circumstances. 
While they were talking, Mrs. Beresford her- 
self came in from the garden, Daisy trotting 
along by her side, and was immediately in- 
troduced to Mrs. Gordon, whose manner 
thawed considerably, indeed became almost 
genial, as though the tender nature of Mrs. 
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Beresford had invisibly affected her. A great 
deal, in most cases, depends on first im- 
pressions, and it was very evident that the 
first impression Mrs. Beresford made upon 
Mrs. Gordon was decidedly favourable. After 
a few preUminary remarks, and a gracefiil 
recognition of Mrs. Beresford's kindness, she 
cast a scrutinizing glance upon the little 
orphan, a glance that had no pity or com- 
passion in it, only curiosity, slightly mingled 
with disgust. She regarded little Daisy as a 
stumbUng-block in her way, and felt herself 
hardly used by Providence in having such a 
charge left upon her hands. However, she 
knew she must make the best of it, and 
resolved to do that with the least possible 
inconvenience to herself. 

" So that is my brother's child, is it ? what 
a queer-looking Uttle thing ! " she said, 
putting out her hand to touch it, in a half- 
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hesitating, gingerly way, as thougli she had 
been going to pa.t a strange animal, and was 
afi^id it would bite. 

" This lady is your aunt, Daisy dear ; 
won't you shake hands with her ? " said Mrs. 
Beresford, as though she wished to coax her 
to put on her best behaviour. 

" Yes, I am your Aunt Kate," exclaimed 
Mrs. Gordon, " and if you like, you may come 
and give me a kiss." 

Daisy did not seem to appreciate the 
honour of the relationship, nor feel inclined 
to avail herself of the offered privilege ; she 
edged away, and declined it, saying, — 

"No, thank you," in her clear, but some- 
what old-fashioned way. 

"But why?" exclaimed Mrs. Gordon; 
" not that I care about it, Daisy — ^but why 
won't you kiss me ? " 

" Because I won't ; I never kiss people I 
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don't like," replied the child, with unpleasant 
sincerity, which made her best jBriend blush 
for her. 

" Oh, fie, for shame, Daisy ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Beresford, adding apologetically, " She 
is very shy before strangers ; but it is very 
naughty, dear, to say you don't like any 
body." 

As though to repudiate the accusation of 
being shy, Daisy ran across to where Mr. 
Gordon was standing quietly looking on; 
pursing up her rosy mouth, she said, — 

" If you ask me, I won't mind kissing you." 

He felt rather complimented by the prefer- 
ence, smiled, stooped down and took the volun- 
tary gift, remarking something about the un- 
accountable fancies of children. No one likes 
to feel that they have created an antipathy 
even in the breast of an animal — ^and those 
natures may well be distrusted from which 
the pure, mysterious instinct of a child recoils. 
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A dark flush crossed Mrs. Gordon's brow, 
but she said with assumed amiability, — 

*^ Daisy's fancy is unfortunate, so far as I 
am concerned, since I am her only relative, 
and have got to supply the place of father 
and mother both." 

Mrs. Beresford felt that so far as the milk 
of human kindness went, the supply would 
be but small. That evening, during an after- 
dinner conversation with Mrs. Beresford, Mrs- 
Gordon openly acknowledged that the advent 
of Daisy would create much inconvenience 
in her household, and casually observed that 
she should be very glad if she could find a 
temporary home for the child. Now Mrs. 
Gordon's manner was perfect so far as Mrs. 
Beresford was concerned; but the evident 
dislike she had taken to Daisy troubled Mrs. 
Beresford sadly; her extreme compassion 
had begotten love for the little lonely thing. 
She could not bear to leave it to the unwilling 
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guardianship of its stately Aunt Kate. She 
felt it would be more lonely and desolate with 
its reluctant relatives than even there in a 
house of strangers, where every body had a 
kindly word or crumb of comfort for the 
bereaved child. 

That evening somehow Mrs. Beresford was 
different from her old chatty self. Her silent, 
absent manner was such as to attract her 
husband's attention, and in answer to his 
inquiries she gave her thoughts words. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, I was 
thinking of little Daisy JSTichol, and won- 
dering what would become of her. I 
don't like the look of that stately aunt of 
hers." 

"Why? she was very civil to you," an- 
swered Mr. Beresford, taking his cigar from 
his lips, where it was a general fixture during 
his hours of relaxation. 

" Civil to me ! of course, she could not well 
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have been otherwise," replied Mrs. Beresford 
quickly, " besides, so far as I am concerned, 
her civility is a matter of indifference; I 
should have been better pleased if she had 
shown some sort of feeUng for the child. I 
cannot bear to leave Daisy to such cold 
guardianship. You've no idea of the way 
she looked at her." 

" Oh ! looks go for nothing, actions are 
the great test of character. If people act 
well, it don't much matter how they look ; 
for my part, I don't think the child is much 
to be pitied, except of course for the loss of 
her parents — that must always be a misfor- 
tune ; but her relatives seem to be people of 
wealth and position, and I dare say she will 
be very well cared for." 

"And as regards eating,* drinking, and 
clothing, no doubt she will be well cared for," 
replied Mrs. Beresford; "but she will never 
know what it is to have a loving kiss or a 
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tender word ;" laying her hand softly on his 
shoulder, her kind eyes smiling in his face, 
she added, " and George, dear, I think human 
nature — ^at least woman's nature — ^requires 
caressing, petting, and loving, to make it 
perfect. Those who are brought up in cold, 
loveless homes, are not only unhappy in 
themselves, but grow cold and hard to others. 
Suppose we had died, and our Mabel had 
been left to the mercy of such a woman as 
that!" tears stood in her eyes at the bare 
thought of " what might have been," 

"Why, little woman, you are growing 
quite sentimental," said Mr. Beresford, 
patting her affectionately with his big brown 
hand ; " if we had died, which we haven't, 
luckily — ^but if your uncle was your aunt, 
you know, things would be changed alto- 
gether. But you don't often come out like 
this ; what are you driving at ? " 

Well, dear," she answered, nestling cosily 
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to his side, " I was thinking — ^it would not be 
very inconvenient really, and I am sure they 
would be very glad to be rid of the trouble of 
her, and we shall be very soon moving home- 
ward, and " — she jumped to the conclusion of 
her disconnected sentence at a bound — " don't 
you think we might take Daisy home? my 
heart is so drawn towards her, and it would 
be such a delightful thing for Mabel, she has 
always been wanting a Httle sister," 

" She wants a Uve doll, that she can pet 
and scold and tease at pleasure. I think Mab 
would be inclined to smother the rights of 
sisterhood," repUed Mr. Beresford. After 
a moment's pause, he added, " but are you 
really serious in wishing to burden yourself 
with this little piece of humanity ? " 

" It will be no burden," said the wife 
eagerly ; " I quite love the child, and should 
be grieved to part with her." 

" But it seems to me that there are still 
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some slight difficulties in the way/* said 
her husband. " Of course, if Daisy were a 
poor friendless orphan, and you wanted a 
little extra anxiety and care, it would be easy 
enough to adopt her ; but here the matter is 
diflTerent, The child may be a miUionaire for 
aught we know; her friends are evidently 
people of station and position: we cannot 
take her as an object of charity ; and it would 
not be exactly the thing for Mrs. Beresford 
to take in a child to dry-nurse at so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence per annum." 

" How absurd to talk in such a way," she 
answered ; " I only wish to take Daisy home 
just for a time, on a visit to Mabel, who, I am 
sure, will be delighted to have a little play- 
fellow ; and as for the future, well, we must 
wait and see how things turn out." 

Mr. Beresford thought his wife had taken 

an odd fancy, but so far as he was concerned, 

^^ child more or less in the house would make 
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no difference to him, and he could not bear 
to deny his wife any thing ; he liked to indulge 
her whims as well as supply her necessities. 
The matter ended by his giving her leave to 
make what arrangements she pleased. 

Mrs. Beresford took an early opportunity 
of broaching the matter to the parties most 
concerned. Mrs. Gordon met her more than 
half way, and caught eagerly at her proposal ; 
it was the very thing she had wished, though 
she could not have taken the liberty of ex- 
pressing such a desire ; but since Mrs. Beres- 
ford was so kind, she would accept her offer, 
and be grateful. They parted mutually satis- 
fied ; and so it came to pass that little Daisy 
was left to take her place in the house and 
hearts of strangers. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE SANDS. 

" The childhood shows the man. 
As xnoming shows the day." 

A DULL, empty sky above, and a wide- 
^ -^ spreading waste of waters below, — ^not 
the bright sparkling water that dashes upon 
the pebbly beach, and breaks in a glory of 
ghttering spray, but a quiet, almost a pulse- 
less sea, rolUng lazily into the shore, its tiny 
wavelets breaking in low, sullen murmurs 
upon the sparkling sand, which lay spread 
for miles round it, a veritable ** rope of 
sand," binding the strong sea, and keeping it 
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from encroaching upon the quaint old town 
of Netby. Here and there a fishing-smack, 
with its patched, picturesque sails, was riding 
at ease, waiting for the wind to spring up 
and carry it on its way. On one side, built 
upon a lofty clifl*, and almost overhanging the 
sea, stood the ruins of an ancient castle, 
battered and beaten with the storms of ages ; 
branching out near its rocky base. ran narrow- 
winding ways leading up through a mass of 
fishers' huts to the town. Farther on was a 
range of tall cliffs, rising gaunt and gray from 
the yellow sand ; flights of stone steps, cut in 
their perpendicular sides, led to a straggling 
terrace of quaint-looking houses perched on 
the top of the cliff*, with pleasant flower- 
gardens peeping over its rugged sides, as 
though the roses and lilies and gaily-streaked 
tulips throve better from a glimpse of the 
sea. 

Here lived many of the old inhabitants of 
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the place, people who had been born, and 
grown up, and married, and lived their lives 
out in this quaint, quiet town, with never a 
wish or interest beyond it. Some were 
driven by the force of changing circumstances 
to leave their old homes during the height of 
the summer season, and content themselves 
with a quiet lodging far off; for Netby, 
from a mere fishing-town, had gradually 
grown into a popular, pleasant watering- 
place, and people came flocking down from 
great cities, and paid high prices for a tem- 
porary home; and there, one particular 
season, Mrs. Beresford settled down to enjoy 
a few months' quiet for herself, and give a 
course of sea-bathing to the children. Mr. 
Beresford was rarely there — ^his professional 
engagements detaining him longer than usual 
in London, indeed requiring his constant 
presence there: occasionally, not often, he 
managed to run down for two or three days' 
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sea breezes. On this evening, when the sky- 
was dull and the sea was still, Mrs. Beresford 
stood on her garden slope, looking anxiously 
down upon the sands below. 

" Where can the child be, nurse ? " she 
exclaimed to the servant who stood at her 
side. " You really must be more careful, 
and never let her out of your sight." 

" Well, ma'am, unless I'd as many eyes as 
there is in a peacock's tail, it would be im- 
possible to keep her in it, she's that wild, and 
as quick as lightning, here one minute and 
gone the next ; never still a minute anywhere. 
I never -was in a place before where correc- 
tions wasn't allowed. I think a whipping 
would do her good, but then you won't allow 
it." 

"Certainly not," replied Mrs. Beresford, 
quickly, " if she needs correction, I prefer 
correcting her myself." 

" She was in the nursery no time ago," 
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said the nurse, "and while I just turned 
round to cut out Miss Mabel's sleeves, she 
was gone. She can't be far off; I know her 
nooks and corners, and I dare say I shall 
find her playing tricks with the kitten, or 
making dirt pies, spoiling her new frock, too, 
that I worked my eyes out to finish last 
night," she added, muttering under her 
breath. 

" Where's Miss Mabel ? you are sure they 
are not together?" asked Mrs. Beresford, 
quickly. 

" Oh no, ma'am. Miss Mabel's in the school- 
room, very busy, like a dear good child as 
she is, learning her lessons for to-morrow. 
She never gets into mischief — ^upsetting the 
whole place, and bothering every body to 
death. You go into the house, ma'am, you'll 
get your death of cold, standing here with 
such a brisk breeze blowing. I'll warrant 
I'll soon find Miss Daisy, and bring her back." 



\ 
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The fact was not exactly as the nurse had 
stated it. She had neglected her charge 
sadly, leaving Daisy unthought of, uncared 
for, while she went amusing herself and 
gossiping with her neighbours. MeanwhUe 
the child, that day more than ever, had 
wanted to be amused and comforted; her 
pet canary had been found dead in its cage, 
and the child's heart was fiiU of grief for her 
lost favourite. Being left entirely to herself, 
she felt restless, and after fluttering about 
among her playthings for awhile, she went 
to the window and looked out upon the 
sands and sea. It was very dull, and 
quiet, and silent in the house; nurse was 
away, nobody there, and she bethought her^ 
self she would like to go down to see what 
the rabbits were doing that dull evening ; in 
the simshine they used to come out and look 
at her with their bright eyes and fanny lop 
ears, and then scamper away back to their 
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boles in the sandbanks, near the sea; she 
would just creep down the steep cliff steps, 
she thought, and peep into their holes, and 
see what sort of houses they had got inside. 
While she was preparing for this perilous 
journey, her ideas expanded; she thought 
she would take Seraphina, her big doll, that 
moved its blue eyes so wonderfully ; and the 
dead bird, too, who was lying in a little 
card box upon the shelf, she had a vague idea 
that it would be taken away during the night 
and hidden somewhere, where she would 
never be able to find it ; so she determined 
to take it down to the sandbanks, and bury 
it there, that she might always know where 
it lay. She threw on her garden hat, and 
crept away down the cliff, knowing right well 
she was doing wrong, indeed feeling delight- 
ftdly naughty, and rather enjoying the fact, 
as people of older growth will sometimes do, 
when they know their course is awry. 
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Down the steep steps she hurried, and away 
across the wide-spreading sand, now lonely 
and deserted, except for a group of boys play- 
ing near the water's edge, or a straggling 
stranger leisurely crossing the sands towards 
the town. Daisy, bent on her own business, 
trotted along, leaving her footprints in the 
sand. She reached the burrows at last, and 
lo ! there was not a rabbit to be seen ! She 
crept up and peeped into one of their big 
round holes, the entrance-hall to their under- 
ground mansions; but it was all dark and 
still. She thrust dead Dick in at the opening ; 
then scratched the sand down and covered it 
closely over, with a vague wonder at her heart 
what bunnie would think in the morning, when 
he wanted to come out and found his house 
shut up. Thus, having assisted at Dick's 
obsequies, she and Seraphina took their way 
homewards. The excitement being over, 
Daisy woke to a full consciousness of her 
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wickedness, and began to fear the conse- 
quences. She knew she deserved to be pun- 
ished, and her only idea was to postpone the 
evil ; she was therefore in no hurry to get 
home, but loitered by the way, gathering up 
shells and bits of seaweed. Presently shouts 
of merry laughter fell upon her ears ; the boys 
were still at play ; it was from them the sound 
proceeded, and Daisy's eye caught sight of a 
miniature pleasure-boat, with white sails and 
gay streamers fluttering in the air. It could 
be no harm, she thought, to go a little nearer 
to see them sail the pretty thing upon the 
water. With shy, hesitating steps, she went 
nearer and nearer, watching with fascinated 
eyes the evolutions of the tiny vessel. Pre- 
sently the little quiet figure, with dolly clasped 
close in her arms, attracted the attention of 
the merry group. They offered to give Sera- 
phina a sail. Daisy's heart swelled with pride 
at the idea of such a distinction being con- 
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ferred on Seraphina, and when that waxen 
beauty was consulted upon the matter, she 
opened and shut her eyes so violently that 
the wire broke, this unusual excitement being 
taken for delighted surprise and assent. Sera- 
phina was forthwith installed in the stern of 
the boat, which was soon launched upon the 
sea, the children clapping their hands with 
delight. Dolly's behaviour, as she kept her 
seat bolt upright, elicited general approbation. 
It was a proud moment for Daisy. However, as 
they were hauling the boat in shore, the string 
by some means got round Seraphina' s neck ; 
she swayed on one side, and after a momentary 
struggle between the tiny vessel and the wave- 
lets, she was thrown into the sea. Daisy's 
pride changed to terror ; she screamed aloud, 

" Oh ! fetch her out ! she'll be drowned ! 
she'll be drowned !" 

The boys were too busy with their boat to 
take much heed of Seraphina. Daisy's cries 
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attracted one of a group of older boys who 
were wrestling and indulging in gymnastics 
a short distance off. He sauntered towards 
the children, and seeing the little girl in tears, 
asked her what was the matter, what she was 
crying for. 

"Oh, Seraphinal Seraphina!" sobbed Daisy, 
in an agony of grief. 

The lad looked lazily out upon the water, 
and saw how matters stood. He was a tall 
lithe-limbed boy of about thirteen or fourteen 
years old, with large, good-natured brown 
eyes and a pleasant voice. 

" There, don't cry," he said; " dry your 
eyes, and I'll soon get back your doll;" and 
forthwith he tucked up his trousers and strode 
into the sea, wading till he was nearly up to 
his waist. He caught Seraphina's fluttering 
skirts at last, brought her to the shore, and 
placed her triumphantly in Daisy's arms. 
Meanwhile, some of the ruder boys were 
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mimicking the child's grief, calUng her "cry- 
baby," and making faces at her ; but she cared 
for nothing. She saw her hero coming back 
with her beloved Seraphina in his hand. She 
had a vague idea that somebody was mocking 
and laughing at her, and that he had threatened 
to punch that somebody's head, and then 
asked her, where was her nurse, where she 
lived, and whether he should take her home. 
She caught eagerly at his proposal ; somehow 
she fancied he would be able to shield her from 
the disgrace that threatened her at home. 

He took her by the hand, and led her by 
the winding pathway round the rocks to the 
terrace above. They discovered, as they went 
along, that Seraphina' s arm was broken, and 
he bound it up with seaweed, she watching 
the operation with great grave eyes. Now 
and then, as she trotted along by his side, she 
looked up in his face — ^wonder, gratitude, and 
admiration swelling her young heart, though 
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she had no name for her feeUngs then. A 
mixed hazy memory of her Fairy Tale, and all 
she had ever heard of Wonderland came over 
her ; but he, this tall boy with the fair bright 
face, was the greatest hero of them all ! even 
Jack the Giant Killer was a dwarf beside him. 
Presently she looked up at him timidly, and 
^ound courage to say, — 

" What's your name, please ?" 

"Dunstan Bourke," he answered good- 
humouredly. " What's yours ?" 

" Daisy." 

"What else?'' 

" Daisy Nichol," repKed the child promptly; 
" and I know Mrs. Bourke over at Fenally by 
tLe Rabbit Burrows ; it was she who dressed 
Seraphina for me, sash and all." 

" That's my maternal," said the boy proudly, 
"and she's a regular brick, I can tell you 
that." 
. Daisy was silent, and not being well up in 
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boy- phraseology, was amazed at the epithet 
"brick" being applied to that sweet, gracefiil 
woman, who appeared to be the mother of 
her new friend. 

" Come, step out, little Daisy," added the 
boy briskly ; "I promised to be home before 
six, and I never keep people waiting, espe- 
cially the mater; and this is my first day at 
home too." 

Daisy did " step out," and enlightened him 
by the way on many points of her private 
history, especially of her present escapade, 
the efifects of which she now dreaded ; but he 
laughed and made fun of it, till she laughed 
too, and fancied that she had not been so very 
wicked after all. On reaching home, much to 
Daisy's astonishment, she foimd her self caught 
in Mrs. Beresford's arms ; being kissed, 
petted, and cried over, instead of being 
scolded, as she felt she richly deserved. 

" That's Dunstan Bourke," exclaimed Daisy, 
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jerking her head to him as he stood in the door- 
way, looking past at something beyond them, 
while she, in her child fashion, gave a long 
account of their meeting, and the wonderful 
way in which he had saved Seraphina's life. 
Mrs. Beresford smiled, and said she had often 
heard Mrs. Bourke speak of her son, and was 
very glad to make his acquaintance. She in- 
vited him in, and all at once Dunstan seemed 
to have forgotten his hurry to return home, 
and followed her into the drawing-room, to 
have a nearer view of that something which 
had attracted him. It was a slight, fairy-like 
girl about eleven years old, with bright golden 
hair, large almond-shaped blue eyes, half hid- 
den by long sweeping lashes, and a pretty 
rosebud of a mouth dimpling with smiles. 

" Mabel dear," said Mrs. Beresford, " this 
is Mrs. Bourke's son, of whom we have heard 
so much; he has fallen in with Daisy, and 
brought her home." 
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"I heard him tell you so, and it is very 
kind of him," replied Mabel, glancing shyly 
at him through her silken lashes. " But, oh 
Daisy! it was very naughty to talk to strangers 
on the sands, especially boys." Dunstan ab- 
solutely blushed and felt ashamed, as though 
it was a crime to have been bom a " boy." 

Mabel Beresford's beautifill face attracted 
the boy, and seemed to draw his soul up into 
his eyes and hold it there with a strange fasci- 
nation. Young as Dunstan was, he had already 
indulged in vague hazy dreams of romance and 
beauty, and this lovely child, with yellow hair 
and large languid eyes, seemed to embody all his 
thoughts and realize his golden visions. Talk 
of the Arabian Nights, with their Schehera- 
zades andFatimas,who had painted themselves 
in glowing colours on his imagination, they 
were as nothing compared with this living, 
breathing beauty. She far outshone them all. 

Mrs. Beresford made inquiries after Dun- 
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Stan's mother, who, she said, was a great fiiend 
of hers. Dunstan was painfully conscious of 
blushing and making awkward answers to her 
civilities; when Mabel handed him a piece 
of currant cake, instead of eating it, he thruSt 
it into his pocket, that grand receptacle of a 
boy's treasures, and kept it there, with his 
marbles, top-string, and other miscellaneous 
articles, until it became a heterogeneous mass 
of confusion, which it would have puzzled a 
chemist to analyze. Thus, on that dull autumn 
day, those three for the first time met face to 
face, whose lives were thereafter to mingle 
and flow on in such strange wise together. 

The face of a beautiful child is perhaps one 
of the pleasantest things the eyes can look 
upon; it is like a fair, unstained page of human 
nature before the world has taken possession 
and written its name thereon. It seems so 
fresh, so ftdl of dewy innocence in its young 
budding beauty, that it is hard to think it may 
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expand into a poison flower ; we cannot believe 
that any thing so seeming fair and beautifiil 
can have an evil nature lurking within. When 
we see the tender green leaves of the deadly 
night-shade, we know that the beautiful berries 
it bears will be filled with a poisonous juice, 
but in our own human nature it is hard to 
judge from the early blossom what the fruit 
will be. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TBA-PAETY AT FENALLY. 

" Sketches rude and faint, 
But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden, as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale." 

T\ AISY was now six years old. Mrs. Be- 
-'-^ resford had nobly performed the duty 
she had been so anxious to undertake. The 
acquaintance so -strangely begun between 
herself and Mrs. Gordon, had ripened into 
friendship, or at least into that stage of social 
intercourse for which the word " friendship " 
does general duty — that is to say, they dined 
occasionally at each other's houses, exchanged 
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genial greetings at crowded "At Homes," and 
occasionally met and wiled away an hour at 
social Kettledrums, to say nothing of the long 
morning visits, when Daisy and Daisy's doings 
came frequently under discussion. As time 
passed on, Mrs. Gordon was most liberal in all 
educational arrangements, grudging nothing 
that appeared to be for the child's advantage. 
Mabel Beresford's lovely face and soft sweet 
ways found great favour in her eyes; she 
petted, spoiled, caressed, and flattered her on 
every possible occasion, and more than once 
carried her ofi* for a week's holiday. Some- 
times, much to Mrs. Beresford's vexation, she 
would draw invidious comparisons between 
the children, ending with a gentle sigh, — 

" Dear Mrs. Beresford, Mabel should have 
been my niece ; she is so soft and gentle, such 
a contrast to Daisy, who really is quite a little 
savage; she grows more and more uncouth 
every day." 
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" All ! you don't know Daisy so well as I 
do; she is the quaintest and most affec- 
tionate little creature in the world, when once 
she takes to any body," Mrs. Beresford would 
reply, for she was anxious that the child 
should stand well with her relatives. 

"Exactly," Mrs. Gordon would answer, 
" but then I speak as I find her ; she has never 
taken to me." 

" She is too young to know who are her 
best friends ; she will learn to appreciate you 
better as she grows older." 

Somehow the constant praises of Mabel by 
Mrs. Gordon, and the disparagement of Daisy, 
grated on Mrs. Beresford' s ear ; for there was 
a sort of consciousness lurking somewhere in 
her mind, that the nature of the one was pure 
gold, while in that of the other there was min- 
gled some base alloy; the ring of the soft 
voice was not always true, and the sweet tones 
sometimes dropped bitter gall in their most 
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honied accents. Mabel never embraced her 
with the same impulsive love that Daisy did, 
and the mother's heart sometimes ached with 
its own emptiness, and a craving for the love 
of her beautifiil child. It is true she had 
nothing to complain of; she could not put her 
plaint in words. Mabel was not cold; she 
dropped soft kisses freely on her cheek, and 
was fiill of pretty caressing ways, which might, 
indeed, most likely would, have passed current 
in the world for tender affection. But the 
mother knew better; she felt instinctively it 
was the name and not the thing. After all, 
if the child was made without a heart, the 
fault was not hers, and so far as her own hap- 
piness was concerned, she might get on in 
the world better without one, for that piece of 
human machinery does not always work well 
for its owner. 

Of course Mrs. Beresford would not have 
put her feelings into such words as are written 
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here — even to herself she would scarcely 
acknowledge them ; but still they were there, 
and she trusted that time would develope and 
bring to light those tender affections which 
are generally hidden somewhere in a woman's 
nature, but were strangely dormant in her 
lovely child. 

It was Mrs. Gordon who had induced Mrs. 
Beresford to go to Netby, where her old fiiend, 
Mrs. Bourke, resided all the year round, she 
herself having a small estate about ten miles 
distant, where Mr. Beresford had a general 
invitation to come over and shoot during the 
season, whenever he had time to handle a gun. 
Altogether, Mrs. Beresford found Netby one 
of the most pleasant places to stay in ; there 
was a great deal of sociability between the 
residents and the visitors, and she and Mrs. 
Bourke had become fast Mends — ^friends in 
the true acceptation of the word. 

The advent of Dunstan Bojirke at Fenally 
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was a general signal for the disorganization 
of that quiet household — order must be de- 
throned, and the will of the handsome Eton 
boy be regnant for the season. The intimacy 
Daisy and Dunstan had commenced on the 
sands extended through both households. The 
Beresfords and the Bourkes became insepa- 
rable. Dunstan took the lead in every thing ; 
he was, indeed, the commander-in-chief of the 
battalion of ladies. Whatever he desired was 
done, for his mother fairly worshipped him ; 
he was her aU, her only child, and his lightest 
wish she struggled to fulfil. Mrs. Beresford, 
too, had formed a strong liking for the fi^ank, 
genial boy, who had invested the quiet days 
at Netby with a fi^esh, invigorating life. As for 
Mabel — or Queen Mab, as he christened her 
one bright morning by the sea — she positively 
liked him, and well she might, for wherever 
Mabel went, Dunstan was sure not to be far 

distant; he was always loitering near her, 
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watching what he could do for her. The girl's 
beauty had taken the boy's heart and soul by 
storm at the first moment of their meeting, 
and she, being a natural-bom coquette, knew 
perfectly well she had found a slave. 

It was a new and pleasant feeling for her 
to have somebody always at her command, 
and Mabel Beresford ruled his days and 
hours like a veritable fairy queen, and em- 
ployed him in all sorts of delightfully dan- 
gerous ways. Once she sent him up the 
steep face of the clifi* to fetch a bright 
purple flower to put in her golden hair : the 
boy climbed like a cat, and brought it down 
safely. Then she took a fancy to collect birds' 
eggs, and sent him up the tallest trees in 
search of them. Sometimes she employed him 
in a more girlish amusement, and would make 
him sit for a whole hour playing at " cat's 
cradle," laughing at his awkwardness the 
whiles for though his hands were apt and 
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strong enough to wield the cricket-bat, hurl 
the quoits, and grasp the oar, they were 
strangely out of place at this girls' play, to 
which he gravely submitted. To tell the 
truth, boy though he was, Mabel's pretty 
face and silvery voice would have reconciled 
him even to a more foolish thing than a 
game at " cat's cradle." 

At first Daisy felt greatly aggrieved at Ma- 
bel's monopoly of her hero finend, considering 
that she and Seraphina had the prior claim 
upon him ; but when he and Mabel conspired 
together, and hung Seraphina up by the neck 
to a lofty branch of a walnut-tree, and left her 
out in the drenching rain all night, poor Daisy 
was grievously wounded, shrank into herself, 
and left them to go their ways together. 

One morning, about a week before the 
Beresfords were leaving Netby, Dunstan 
startled his mother by saying,— 

" I say. Mater, as the Beresfords will be 
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leaving Netby in a week, and I shall be off 
soon after, I wish you would give a croquet 
party, and finish up with something pleasant, 
you know, a sort of a dance on the lawn, or 
something jolly." 

He blurted out his proposal, as though he 
(?xpected it would create some httle amaze- 
ment. And so it did. Mrs. Bourke laid 
down her work, and looked at him in complete 
bewilderment. 

" A croquet party ! A dance on the lawn," 
she repeated. " My dear Dunstan, why you 
always hated croquet, and positively despised 
dancing." 

" So I did, and so I dare say I shall again, 
but I don't just now," he answered; " but I 
think I shall rather enjoy both this time. 
Mabel has promised to dance with me six 
times, if I hke to ask her, as of course I shall." 

" Oh," replied Mrs. Bourke, with a quiet 
smile, " I think I understand it now. So it 
is Mabel who wants the party." 
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" No it isn't," said the lad quickly, " she 
thought of it; but J want it, and I shall have it, 
shall I not ? And I'll work so hard when I go 
back to Eton, mother. You know I am in 
the fifth form already, and" — 

" But my dear boy," she answered, "here is 
the middle of September; the weather is 
much too dull and uncertain for any out-door 
parties now. Besides, there are so few people 
here just now — ^who can I ask ?" 

"Oh, lots," replied Dunstan; "there are 
the Bradlaughs, the Eays, the Moores, Etty 
and Kenneth French, of course, and — and 
— we don't want any fogies, you kiiow. I 
should think that was pretty well enough." 

" Croquet is out of the question," said Mrs. 
Bourke thoughtfully; "but leave it in my 
hands, dear, and I'll manage to arrange some- 
thing pleasant for you." 

And she did do something very pleasant. 
She knew what was likely to please the tastes 
of those she would invite, and of her son, and 
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of all, and catered well for them. Invitations 
were sent out to all the young people in the 
neighbourhood, varying from the age of six; 
to sixteen, to an early tea-party at Fenally. 
Some of the children of older growth, who 
had just arrived at the dignity of tail-coats, 
or long dresses, felt it slightly infra dig. to be 
invited to a six o'clock tea with their little 
brothers and sisters from the nursery ; but, 
nevertheless, they were delighted to go, well 
knowing that even a six o'clock tea at Fenally 
would be a far more enjoyable thing than 
many a later meeting elsewhere, which might 
bear a more grand-sounding name. By 
degrees a whisper was circulated abroad that 
a wonderful conjuror, with two performing 
monkeys, was to be a part of the programme, 
and somebody knew as a positive fact that 
musicians were coming all the way from 
Bradbrook. When the day arrived, a rumour 
had risen that there was to be a grand dis- 
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play of fireworks to wind up the evening ; the 
very idea of which set the brains of the 
younger population blazing with excitement. 
Among them aU there was not one whose 
heart bounded with such unalloyed delight as 
little Daisy's. She had received her first writ- 
ten invitation, envelope and all correct, and 
Dunstan had sent Seraphina an elaborate 
invitation, written with his own hand 1 

Very proud was Daisy at the distinction ; 
she kept that bit of paper for many and many 
a day, till it was faded and yellow and torn, 
and was thrown aside by uncaring hands, and 
tossed away among the waifs and strays that 
mark the wreck of many a noble Hfe. She 
perched herself on the siU of the nursery 
window, and strained her eyes towards 
FenaDy, fancying she could catch a glimpse 
of the chimney-pots. There she saw people 
hurrying to and fro across the sands, beariug 
trays laden with fresh fruits and sweet con- 
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fections ; she knew they were all for Fenally. 
When she grew tired of watching and specu- 
lating, she buried herself in the mysteries of 
the Pentamerone, and marvelled within her- 
self, if it were all true, and whether fish and 
other animals did really think and talk over 
the sayings and doings of human beings in 
that wise way ; if they did, how very siUy a 
child like her must seem, even to Tip the 
cat, who was always creeping and blinking 
about the house, no doubt a sort of domestic 
spy, making her observations and mewing 
matters over among her acquaintances. 

The evening came at last, and Mabel and 
Daisy appeared before the admiring house- 
hold, dressed for the party. Seraphina wore 
the same clothes, even to the limp red 
sash which she had on when Dunstan per- 
formed that heroic act and rescued her jfrom 
the waves ; she fancied he would be glad to 
see her so attired. There was a sweet. 
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grateful feeling playing about the child's 
heart, and she tried to show it in such 
ways as suggested themselves to her. Ar- 
rived at Fenally, she was in a perfect heaven 
of delight. Things went swimmingly, and 
when the conjuring began, she sat in open- 
mouthed wonder ; a plum-pudding was made 
in Dunstan's own hat ; then a white rabbit 
and a flight of pigeons in succession were 
conjured out of it ; and her wonder exploded 
in a prolonged " Oh !" When the conjuring 
had ceased, merry games were prepared for 
the younger children in the small drawing- 
room, the larger one being devoted to dancing, 
into which healthy diversion the elder ones 
entered with great gusto. But still one great 
desire of Daisy's was unfulfilled, Dunstan had 
hitherto been too much engaged even to speak 
to her ; so she watched her opportunity, and 
went and peeped into the dancing-room. She 
was just in time to see Dunstan and Mabel 
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spinniiig round in the wheeKng, whirling 
waltz. Presently they stopped close by to 
take breath ; she tried to attract his attention 
by pulling his coat-tails softly. He turned 
round and said good-naturedly, — 

" Ha ! little one, so youVe crept in to see 
the ftin." 

" No," she answered eagerly, " I wanted 
you to see Seraphina." 

" Oh, bother Seraphina," was his heartless 
reply, as Mabel gave the signal for them to 
be off again. Daisy, by no means cast down, 
waited patiently till the waltz was ended; 
then he came towards her of his own free 
will, positively stooped down and kissed her, 
saying,— 

"I wasn't cross, Daisy, only when a 
fellow's dancing, he don't like little girls 
pulling at his coat-tails." 

" No ; but I wanted you to see Seraphina ; 
she didn't spoil her sash, look 1 " 
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" I see, she's wonderfully smart," lie an- 
swered, giving the shadow of a glance that 
way. 

The child's face brightened, and Mabel 
said, — 

" Oh, pray admire it enough, Dunstan — 
Daisy's so fond of finery; look at the care 
she has taken of that old red sash ! she is 
such a little miser, even with her doU's 
clothes," 

The child would indignantly have denied 
the imputation, and no doubt have entered 
into a full explanation, but they drifted away 
with the dancers, and she crept back to the 
playroom and soon became interested in ** hot 
boiled beans and butter." The pleasantest 
time is perhaps the fleetest, and that merry 
evening ended too quickly. The supper-room 
was thrown open, and the troops of children 
were marshalled in to be initiated into all 
the mysteries of creams and crackers, cakes 
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and bonbons. The table was spread with 
tempting delicacies in every shape and form, 
and decorated with magic flowers, which, 
when they were unfolded, disclosed many 
sweet mysteries. Daisy's eye roved over the 
laden table in great delight — and she had the 
right to choose ! to make her own selection 
from all these good things I She was a long 
time making up her mind ; at last her eye 
settled on a dish of delicious cream tarts. 
She made her way to that end of the table, 
and quietly commenced the attack, and was 
progressing slowly but infinitely to her satis- 
faction, demolishing them one after another, 
when she attracted Mabel's attention, — ^that 
exemplary . young lady being seated on the 
opposite side of the table, playing with rather 
than eating a tiny piece of strawberry jelly. 

" I wouldn't eat all the cream cakes, if I 
were you, Daisy," she said. 

'* They are nice, and I like 'em, so I shall," 
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replied Daisy, going steadily on and helping 
herself to another. 

" Yes, but somebody else might like them, 
too, and it is so greedy to eat up all of any 
thing ; one should always leave a little," said 
Mabel demurely. 

Poor Daisy! she looked up and saw a 
smile on the lips of Dunstan Bourke, and the 
last mouthful of cake was bitter gall to her ; 
she gulped it down with a sob of shame and 
degradation — she awoke to a full sense of her 
sin. She had not meant to be greedy ; but 
Mabel was right, it was greedy to eat all the 
cream tarts. The little Hp quivered, her cheeks 
burnt, and her great eyes filled with tears ; 
but her small pride kept her up ; she would 
not cry. She felt as though every eye was 
looking at her, and every tongue ready to cry 
*^ shame upon her; " she knew she had dis- 
graced herself, and felt as though she should 
never get over it. What, would Dunstan 
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think of her, she- wondered; she had been 
stigmatized as a miser, and shown herself 
greedy in the face of the whole company ! 
Presently, when they had forgotten all about 
her and her small sorrows, and were busy 
puUing crackers and laughing at the fiinny 
things they contained, she slid down from 
her chair, and crept away into a lonely comer 
and cried bitterly, feeling herself a miserable 
little repentant sinner. In the midst of her 
grief, however, there fell some heaUng balm. 
Kenneth French, a tall lad nearly sixteen, 
had seen her steal away, understood the 
misery the young soul was feeling, and 
followed her out. He lifted her up, and dried 
her eyes, saying, — 

" Come, cheer up, Daisy ; nobody minds 
what Mabel says ; we all know she'd have 
gobbled up the cream tarts, dish and all, if 
nobody were looking." 

" I was horribly greedy, but I didn't mean 
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to be," repUed Daisy, looking gratefully into 
her comforter's face, " and I'll never touch 
cream tarts again as long as I Uve." 

"Make no rash vows, little woman," lie 
answered. ** Now dry your eyes, and come 
back and finish your supper ; you shall sit 
alongside of me." 

" Oh, I can't," said the child, shrinking 
away, " every body will hate me." 

"Nonsense, you poor little mite; every 
body has forgotten all about you and your 
cream tarts too ; come along." 

His cheering way raised poor Daisy's spirits, 
and partially reconciled her to herself; his 
kind voice took Mabel's sting out of the 
wound, and the atom of humanity looked up 
hopefully once more. She could not be utterly 
disgraced, she thought, since Kenneth French 
was so kind as to take notice of her ; she 
resolved if every body would only forget this^ 
her first transgression, she would never, never 
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be greedy again. The child had bought her 
small experience, and having paid for it, laid 
it by, stored it in her memory, that she might 
draw upon it in her need, and by reminding 
herself of a slight sin, avoid a greater. 

AVhen she returned to the supper-room, 
nobody seemed to remember the episode of 
the cream tarts, and she was surprised to 
find that everybody was ready to pull crackers 
and play with her the same as before; and 
the child soon grew bright and smiling, 
thanks to kind Kenneth French, who, with 
the dawning chivalry of a man's nature, had 
lifted her out of the depths of self-degradation, 
and set her up fair in the face of her Mends 
again. And will not a kind word in season 
do as much for older and graver sinners than 
little Daisy ? When our own transgressions 
lie heavy on us, and the world frowns and 
keeps its distance, leaving a gulf between 
us and our fellows, the hand that will strive 
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to bridge it over and envelope our shrinking 
shame in strong sympathy, cheering us the 
while, and leading us on till we stand firm and 
fair before the world again, is surely the hand 
of a friend whose soul is dearer and brighter 
than that of a pitiless brother who, seeing 
our suffering, will pass by on the other side. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"THE LAST EOSE hv SUMMER." 

** And still when a pair of lovers meet, 
There's a sweetness in air, unearthly sweet, 
That savours still of that happy retreat 
Where Eve hy Adam was courted." 

rpiMB passed on, bearing with it the golden 
days and hours of childhood (the like of 
which can never, except in dreams, be enjoyed 
again), tinting with tender touches the years 
of youth, and leaving its mark on all men, 
women, and children in this mortal world; 
now creeping from land to land, fomenting 
wars and rumours of wars, making the earth 
quake, the sea upheave, and the flames leap 
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forth from the bumiiig mountains, till the 
fooUsh folks have said, " Time is ended, and 
the day of judgment is at hand." But the 
wise look upward, and see the blue sky smiUng 
serenely, like God's Providence, over all ; they 
know that for some wise purpose the earth 
for a time has been smitten, even though the 
storm has broken over their own household 
and left their homes desolate. They know 
that it is well ; that often in the midst of de- 
solation there springs up hearts-ease. If God 
wounds with one hand, He heals with the 
other, and the healing process is sweet, as 
those only know who have been ajSicted. 
The wind sometimes crushes the gnarled oak, 
and breathes tenderly over the roses; so 
time, while it fills some lives with thorns 
and briars, leaves others singularly free, 
merely leaving its mark on the faces of 
feir women and the bronzed brows of men, 
to show that it has been that way. Days 
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and hours have passed in such a mono- 
tonous current, so free from outward events, 
that only by the passing seasons do they know 
that the year has flown. But it is during 
these quiet, monotonous years of existence 
that the character is formed, thoughts arc 
cherished, opinions imbibed, that eitliei 
nourish or destroy, inclining to good, or pre- 
paring for evil, and when the time of trial 
comes, the influence of that quiet life reveals 
itself for weal or for woe. 

In some such measured way the years had 
gone with the Beresford fennly, working only 
such changes as time must work in all tilings. 
Mr. Beresford had grown portly and gray ; 
he had gone on successfully working his way 
in his profession, as a clever lawyer will, 
making money and fame too ; he had cast off 
the serge and taken the sUk, and was a Queen's 
Counsel of some repute. He fairly doted on 
his beautiful daughter Mabel, whose surface 
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attractions were quite enough to satisfy him 
during the few brief hours he could devote to 
his own fireside. Dry matter-of-fact though 
he was, with a vein of trenchant satire run- 
ning through all his thoughts, there was still 
one comer of his heart sacred to romance, 
which had been realized and embodied by her 
who still occupied her place by his side, the 
wife of two and twenty years, whom he still 
spoiled and petted as though she had been the 
bride of to-day. The spoiling process seemed 
to agree well with Mrs, Beresford ; she had 
that genial, happy, contented look which only 
those women wear whose inner lives are satis- 
fied, having sunshine within as well as around, 
a look which is often found wanting, even 
when prosperity and all outer circumstances 
seem to combine to make life enviable. 
Personally she was but little changed; she 

« 

had perhaps grown a trifle more matronly; 
there were silver threads running through her 
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soft brown hair, but that was all ; her smile 
was as bright, her voice as pleasant, her heart 
as kind as ever. Occasionally the domestic 
relations between Mabel and Daisy caused her 
some little anxiety, and she had to bear it all 
alone. She could not talk the matter over 
with her husband ; he was no fair judge in 
any thing where Daisy was concerned; he had 
from the first thought her a queer child, he 
thought her queer stiU. K there was any hitch 
in the domestic machinery, he always fancied 
Daisy must be in fault: he put it down to 
some of her " queernesses," and dismissed the 
matter. He did not understand her character, 
even in her earhest days ; he did not compre- 
hend it now that she had grown almost to 
woman's estate. The subtleties of sentiment, 
the intricate windings of thought and feeling 
which often inspire and move the nobler type of 
women, are not always understood by mascu- 
line minds ; the commonplace only is appre- 
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ciated, the commoii class of character only 
thoroughly understood. After all, in the 
hurry and bustle of life, men have no time to 
look below the surface, where the richest 
mental jewels lie in the depths of human 
nature, even as the gems of the earth lie buried 
in mines or in the caverns of the sea. If we 
could only sink a shaft in the hearts of men 
and women too, what unknown treasures we 
might bring to Ught! what mysteries eluci- 
date! 

Daisy Nichol, in truth, was a living contra- 
diction of Pope's Ubellous assertion, " that 
women have no characters at all." She had a 
character, and a very decided one too. She 
was full of pathos and passion, loving most 
dearly where she loved at all, and frank 
almost to a fault. The small hypocrisies and 
petty shifts of common Ufe were repugnant 
to her ; she could not smile with her lips while 
her heart was sad, nor seem to be any thing 
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but what she really was. She had not grown 
up a beauty ; her features were by no means 
perfect, but they were lighted up with large, 
frank, loving eyes, that would have glorified a 
plainer face. Her hair had kept its crisp, 
curling nature ; she wore it swept back from 
her forehead, and snooded with some bright- 
coloured ribbon. She had very small hands 
and feet, and was about the middle height, 
a striking contrast to the tall and stately 
Mabel, whose beauty had ripened and grown 
more perfect every year. The extreme love- 
liness of the girl-woman fully bore out the 
promise of ber childhood. Mabel was not 
only lovely, but possessed that rare quality, 
that essence of something called fascination. 
Her voice had the same sweetness as of old, 
her laugh the same silvery sound, but it gave 
a richer, fuller-toned music now. Looking at 
Mabel Beresford, it was impossible to say 
wherein lay her greatest charm; whether in 
her form or face, whether it lay on her rich 
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red lips, in her dimpling smiles, or lurked in 
the half-veiled eyes. It was every where; 
she seemed to move in a magic circle, and 
wherever she went, attracted towards her the 
admiration of old and young, grave and gay. 
Daisy's chief attraction was in the ever- varying 
expression of her face ; and those who looked 
into her eyes, whether they understood the 
character or not, saw there was something 
there worth reading. She smiled often, not 
in a stereotyped, meaningless way ; her smile 
always meant something, and though common 
observers might pass it by, it set some people 
thinking. Daisy Nichol was a great favourite 
with all her young fiiends and acquaintances ; 
not that she was prettier, wittier, or better 
than other girls, but she had those sterUng 
quaUties which win confidence and attract the 
higher, purer feeUngs of human nature. Those 
who trusted her knew they would never be 
betrayed. 

Netby had become a favourite summer resort 
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for the Beresfords, ever since their first ac- 
quaintance with the Bourkes began. Dunstan 
was now a tall, broad-shouldered, muscular 
fellow of five or six and twenty ; he had the 
same pleasant brown eyes, and good-humoured 
genial ways which had won him so many 
fi'iends in his boyhood. Yet he was changed, 
so changed as to be almost unrecognizable : 
those who had seen the boy at fifteen never 
would have recognized him now ; not that his 
features in themselves were altered so much, 
but the heavy moustache which shaded the 
upper lip and the glossy brown beard had con- 
cealed or changed the expression of his face. 
" The curled and bearded Antony," Mabel used 
to call him; and truly he resembled that great 
general in more ways than one; for even as 
Marc Antony gave his soul, his honour, and 
his glory into the hands of " Egypt's Queen,'' 
his modern antitype laid his heart-strings 
bare in the hand of a modem Cleopatra, 
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In the autumn of the year, when the Beres- 
fords were at Netby, Dunstan generally 
managed to run down to spend there what he 
called a few weeks of his vacation. Not that 
he had actually any profession as yet. He 
had passed through his Eton days with great 
^clat, had been to Oxford, and come out a 
double-first. At one time there had been a 
talk of his going into the army : his mother 
wished it ; his father and grandfather before 
him had been artillery ojficers; but a smile on 
Mabel's face, a silvery shaft shot fi:om her 
rich red lips (launched in mere wilfulness, it 
must be confessed), destroyed that plan in its 
infancy, and for a time he appUed himself to 
study law, and read up for the bar. He 
wavered, however, between the legal pro- 
fession and a political career, but he gathered 
learning and knowledge every hour in the day. 
Those who knew him best, said his genius 
was of that expansive kind, his talents of 
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sucli high order, that he might become any 
thing he pleased, no distinction which a 
persevering man could gain would be above 
his reach. But he could not make up his 
mind; he hesitated in his choice of a career, 
well knowing that many paths lay open to 
him, and he could take which he pleased. 
Thus it often happens that the man of rich 
genius wastes his powers, while another of 
mere average abilities makes a better figure in 
the world ; and so the fable of the hare and 
the tortoise is illustrated by the lives of men. 
However, no matter what Dunstan thought 
or did, he was always right in his mother's 
eves: if she was sometimes anxious or troubled 
respecting his ftiture, she looked in his face 
imd felt sure it must be bright. How bright 
would be the future of every son and daughter 
of earth, if it lav in a mother's hands! but im- 
fortunately it does not; they will carry their 
hopes and affections elsewhere, and invest 
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a tangled mass beside her, and an open book 
was in her lap. She had been watching 
Mabel for some minutes with evident im^ 
patience, for suddenly she exclaimed, — 

" Oh, MabI how can you?" — 

"How can I? what?" 

"Go on with that idiotic fancy-work in 
such an absorbed fashion?" 

" And why should I not be absorbed in my 
pretty collarette?" replied Mabel; "I might 
be absorbed in a much worse thing; and as 
for my being idiotic, Daisy, I wonder which is 
the wisest, you or I ? for while you sit idling 
there, I at least am doing something.** 

" So am I ; I'm thinking," repUed Daisy. 

" And that is often worse than doing 
nothing. Thinking indeed — I wonder what 
your thoughts are worth." 

"More than you'd like to pay," said 
Daisy. 

" At your valuation, Daisy," repHed Mabel; 
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"but I am afiuid your thoughts, Hke many- 
other things, would be of no use to any body 
but their owner." She resumed her work, and 
relapsed into silence. Daisy, too, was quiet for 
a moment ; she evidently wanted to indulge in 
a httle social gossip, but Mabel seemed deter- 
mined not to indulge her; presently she moved 
to the attack again, saying, — 

" Do put away your work, Mab, and come 
with me across the sands to see Mrs. 
Bourke." 

" Oh I Mrs. Bourke does not want us," re- 
plied Mabel quickly: " Esther French is always 
there ; they seem to have grown mighty fond 
of one another. Some of the Kectory people 
are always at Fenally now." 

" I am not surprised at her being very fond 
of them," said Daisy ; " remember we are only 
here for a short season, and they are here all 
the year round ; besides, you know when Mrs. 
Bourke had the rheumatic fever in the winter, 
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Esther never left her, but nursed her day and 
night." 

" A very undignified occupation for a lady, 
I should say," replied Mabel ; " I don't think 
people ought to take advantage of their 
Mends. It would have been far more proper 
for Mrs. Bourke to have hired a regular 



nurse." 



" I don't know which woujd have been the 
properest ; but I know which must have been 
the nicest," said Daisy thoughtfully. " You 
know how pleasant it is to have familiar, 
friendly faces about us when we are well, and 
when we are ill we need them more than ever. 
Only fancy lying on a sick-bed and having a 
strange face by one's side, and strange cold 
hands touching one, not lovingly, perhaps 
not even kindly — speculating on our looks, 
our words, and indeed on every change, 
watching over us without caring whether 
we Uved or died." 
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**But their speculations wouldn't have 
much effect either one way or the other," said 
Mabel, " and as for loving, that is all folly. 
I don't think it matters much whether people 
love you or not, so that they do their duty." 

" But a duty done for duty's sake or done 
for love is a different matter ; if you were ill, 
Mabel, surely you would rather have me or 
mamma about you than a stranger," said 
Daisy, looking with an eager, craving look 
upon the fair, sweet faca 

"I do not know that I would," rephed 
Mabel ; " mamma would be well enough, but 
I should be afraid of your explosive affection, 
Daisy ; you would be always firing off little 
sentimental gasps, or melting into tears and 
kissing me, or doing some other equally 
ridiculous thing." 

" I could not help it ; I should be so sorry 
for you," rephed Daisy, regarding her with 
thoughtful eyes ; you are so pretty, so very 

H 2 
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pretty, Mabel, it does not seem natural that 
you should ever suffer at all." 

**You are growing comphmentary," said 
Mabel, looking at her in some surprise, " or 
else you are fibbing, Daisy." 

" No I am not, I only said you were pretty ; 
I never said you were good," replied Daisy; 
then tossing her elf locks defiantly, she added, 
" after all, I don't think such great things of 
beauty; it isn't worth much; it don't last 
long, unless we make it ourselves." 

" What an odd way you have of talking," 
said Mabel pettishly; "how can we make 
ourselves beautiful if we are not born so ?" 

"Oh, very well," said Daisy, knowingly; 
" with puffs and plaits, and powder and paint, 
and all sorts of nasty things. I've seen an old 



face done up to look like new — there's Mrs. — '* 
" Don't be personal, and pray don't use 
such plain, coarse language ; it's vulgar," 
interrupted Mabel. 
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" I never mince my phrases," replied Daisy ; 
and what you call 'plain, coarse language' 
always seems to mean the inost." She 
paused a moment, then added, " Oh, do 
please put your work away, and come out 
with me; I cannot stay in the house a 
moment longer," and she tried to pull the 
lace gently from Mabel's hands. 

" Be quiet," she answered, putting her 
aside ; " how restless you are, Daisy. What 
can be the matter with you ? " 

"Nothing at all," replied Daisy; "but I 
wonder — I do wonder how you can sit so 
demure and quiet when you know Dunstan is 
coming home." 

" Well, and do you expect me to go into 
ecstasies or become riotous on this wonderfiil 
occasion of * Dunstan coming home' ? What 
can it matter to us ? " 

" I don't think it matters to you whether 
the sun shines or no ! " and as Daisy flung 
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herself out of the room, she was almost caught 
in Dunstan's arms. He had opened the door 
TO suddenly he was afraid it had struck her. 

"You are not hurt, Daisy?" he said 
anxiously. 

" Oh no," she said, recovering herself 
quickly ; " I am so glad you have come." 

He answered an appropriate word or two, 
then strode past the flushed welcoming face, 
as men will sometimes pass by salvation and 
rush to ruin. Mabel had risen up to receive 
him. He took her small white hands, and held 
them in his own for a moment, and looked 

with secret, silent joy upon that which had 
grown to be the dearest thing on earth 
to him. At length he dropped them quietly 
and said, — 

" I have only just arrived, but I could not 
pass the terrace without looking in, to see 
that all was well." 

"And being satisfied on that point, of 
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course you are in a hurry to go," said Mabel, 
smiling very brightly. 

" Of course I ought to be ; but I am not 
quite sure about it," he laughed in answer ; 
" and I dare say if you were to press me very 
much to stay to luncheon, I might accept 
the invitation— unless," he added eagerly, 
" you would put on your hat, tod walk across 
to Penally with me ; you know my mother is 
always delighted to see you." 

** I am not so sure of that," said Mabel 
coquettishly ; " I have got a rival at Fenally 
now. Esther French is almost domiciled 
there." 

" She is very kind," rephed Dunstan 
heartily; "I don't know what the mater 
would do during the long dreary winter, if it 
were not for Esther French." 

" I do not think that even Esther French 
could make Fenally endurable to me during 
the dull wintry weather," said Mabel. " How 
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is it we never can persuade Mrs. Bourke to 
come up to town ? " 

A grave, reverential spirit seemed to creep 
into Dunstan's tone as lie answered, — 

" Do not you know that my father was 
drowned, — drowned almost before her eyes 
near St. Catherine's rock? The body has 
never been recovered, and she is waiting and 
watching for it still. She says she is sure 
she shall see him again, either in the flesh or 
in the spirit ; it is a sort of monomania with 
her. That is why she clings so to the old 
home. I do not think she will ever leave 
FenaUy." Then he added, brightly, "I 
am very grateful to any one who wiU love 
my mother." He looked at Mabel as he 
spoke, but Daisy answered him, saying 
warmly, — 

" And every one does love her — she is the 
sweetest and dearest old lady in the world — 
always so serene and cheerfdl, though per- 
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haps never positively gay; it makes me 
happy even to look at her, and somehow I 
think I feel better where she is, and -I know 
I should be afi^d to say any thing foohsh or 
do anj thing wrong before her." 

" I quite beheve that, Daisy," he answered, 
looking so kindly at her that her heart danced 
for joy ; " I believe there are very few people 
who would not be the better for my mother's 
influence." 

"If I were what I am not, nor am ever 
likely to be," rejoined Mabel, " I should feel 
rather inclined to be jealous of such filial 
devotion, Dunstan ; if you ever marry, what 
will your wife say to such a style of family 
worship ? but, after all, a mother-in-law is 
a very safe, though perhaps not always a 
pleasant rival." Dunstan looked annoyed 
for a second, but only for a second, then he 
said in his old way, — 

" I am sure if a man does not love his 
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mother, Mabel, he does not deserve that any 
woman should love him." 

"I endorse that opinion/' rephed Mabel; 
'* but you will lose caste as a devoted son if 
you stay here much longer. Come, say 
* Good-bye,' and go ; " but she brought all her 
witcheries to bear upon him, so that he could 
not say " Good-bye.'* 

** Not yet," he answered ; " I must gather 
up some scraps of home-news first. Daisy, 
I heard of your latest acquisition in the shape 
of a juvenile tabby ; call her, I should like to 
make her acquaintance, if you'll warrant she 
won't scratch." 

"Absurd!" rephed Daisy, for she felt he 
was treating her like a child, just as he had 
done ten years ago. " I don't believe that a 
great man like you, almost as taU as the door- 
post, can care for kittens." 

"That shows your ignorance of human 
nature, Daisy," he said gravely. " I know a 
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very celebrated man, who perfectly dotes on 
cats." 

"Then he deserves to be scratched to 
death," said Mabel laughing. 

They chatted on for a time pleasantly 
enough, making inquiries about some friends 
and hearing news of others. At last he said 
he must go in real earnest. 

"I will walk through the garden, and go 
down the cliff steps," he said ; " and perhaps 
you will come with me. Queen Mab, and show 
me your roses ; they were blooming last year 
later than this." 

" There are none now to show you," said 
Mabel, looking up with one of her pleasantest 
smiles; "Kenneth French was here last night, 
and he gathered the last." 

" And gave it to me," rejoined Daisy, un- 
consciously frustrating Mabel's smaU design ; 
" I put it in water, and I have got it on my 
dressing-table now." 
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"What kind is it?" asked Dunstan. 
" You know I am deeply interested in the 
growth of roses, and I want to know which 
blooms longest, or, rather, latest." 

" I don't know; I will fetch it, and you shall 
judge for yourself." Daisy hastened away; 
but when she returned, Mabel and Dunstan 
were walking side by side down the gravel 
pathway — ^he with his handsome face flushed 
with excitement, she with drooping head and 
down-faUing lids hstening silently. 




CHAPTER VI. 

COMING TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 

" What say'st thou, wise one? That all powerful love 
Can fortune's strong impediment remove ?" 

A LL the mild dissipations known to the 
"^^^ good people at Netby were put in prac- 
tice for the purpose of amusing Mr. Dunstan 
Bourke. In vain he declared he did not want 
to be amused, he did not come down to Net- 
by in search of amusement ; people, however, 
would invite him out to formal dinner parties, 
and organize long country excursions for his 
gratification; they literally persecuted him 
with invitations to croquet parties, which he 
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was generally compelled to accept ; for some- 
how it liappened in most cases that the Beres- 
fords were of the party. He could not bear 
to stay away on those occasions ; yet when he 
was there he cheered his eye but "grieved 
his heart," for he rarely got more than a 
passing glance or word from Mabel. People 
seemed to take a malicious dehght in keeping 
them apart ; she usually feU to the lot of some 
happier mortal, and he was sentenced to social 
martyrdom with som^ beflounced nonentity, 
who had not a word to say for herself, and 
looked to him to make conversation for the 
occasion. 

Now it is easy enough for people who are 
deeply interested in each other to "make 
conversation" out of the slightest possible 
materials; a very httle serves to make the 
hours fly like winged moments ; the briefest 
looks, the lightest words, are treasures to be 
garnered up with care — " the feast of reason 
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satisfieth not at all, but the flow of soul maketh 
the spirit reel with a drunken joy." But to 
"make conversation" for those we do not 
care to please, when the heart, eyes, and ears 
are drawn with a sort of magnetic attraction 
in an opposite direction, is a task that Hercules 
was well spared. So it happened that Dun- 
stan Bourke's companion of the hour was 
compelled to rest satisfied with the tritest 
truisms and weak, watery commonplaces ; but 
even these, falling from the bearded lip of a 
man like Dunstan Bourke, became invested 
with a sort of interest, and were graciously 
received. Sometimes Daisy Nichol, who was 
growing to womanhood in the world's eyes, 
though she was still a child to Dunstan, fell to 
his care. He was always glad when that was 
the case, because he was not obhged to talk 
to Daisy; on the contrary, she talked to amuse 
him ; there was a freshness in her feelings, a 
quaint originaHty in her remarks, that amused 
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and attracted him sometimes in spite of him- 
self. When he spoke of her he generally 
characterized her as " a dear little thing ;" 
he was in truth very fond of her ; if she had 
been his sister, he would have so spoiled and 
petted her, that all the world of girls would 
have envied her such a model brother. What 
Dunstan Bourke best loved and often enjoyed, 
was a quiet lounge on the golden sands with 
Mabel Beresford ; not alone, of course, that 
could not be, for Mrs. Grundy always keeps 
her eyes open ; even such a far away seques- 
tered spot as Netby was not exempt from her 
surveillance; but Mabel and Daisy, accom- 
panied by their maid, often took rambles by 
the sea. On those occasions they were gene- 
rally joined by Dunstan Bourke, who knew 
almost to a moral certainty when and where 
they would be likely to meet; then it was 
very easy to despatch Daisy and the maid to 
hunt for seaweed or cockle-shells whilst he 
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took care of Mabel in the shadow of the cliffs. 
Sometimes he would be accompanied by his 
mother and Esther French ; but it was never 
dfficult, if he and Mabel combined together, 
to isolate themselves from the rest of the com- 
pany, sufficiently at any rate for them to talk 
at their ease without any fear of unwelcome 
listeners. 

One morning after an unusually gay party, 
where Mabel had been the star of the evening, 
they met in this casual way. He had lain 
tossing on his pillow instead of sleeping, fret- 
ting and finning and using strong words and 
storming mentally. He rose up determined 
to come to an understanding with her. He 
had oftcJn approached near to the point he 
wished, but she fenced with him, and put him 
off with pretty playftd words and bewildering 
smiles, so that he allowed himself to be carried 
away, and postponed that which lay nearest 
to his heart until the morrow ; but one after 
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another the morrows passed, and the words 
he longed to speak were still unsaid. This 
special morning Dunstan resolved, come what 
would, to speak and be answered. He went 
down to the edge of the curling waves and 
wandered up and down — the fresh salt breeze 
blowing in his face — a fiiU hour watching and 
waiting before he saw Mabel's well-known 
figure descending the steep cliff steps. He 
did not hurry forward to meet her ; he Hked 
to see her slowly coming down across the 
sands in her languid, graceful way, apparently 
unconscious of his presence, and then when he 
stepped forward and stood before her face, her 
rosy blush and start of surprise were charm- 
ing. They exchanged the usual comHionplace 
greetings which seem to fall from every body's 
lips at the first moment of meeting ; then she 
said,— ^ 

^' I fancied I should have the sands and the 
sea all to myself at this hour of the morning : 
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how fresh and lovely the air is ! " She closed 
her eyes, and turned her face towards the 
sea. 

" I knew you would be here," he answered; 
" after a night's dissipation you always come 
down early to the .sea." 

"Yes, to have all the soft nonsense and 
pretiy speeches I have been compelled to 
listen to blown out of my brain," replied 
Mabel, with a rippling laugh. 

" I dare say you are pretty well crammed 
with rubbish of that sort," he answered in 
rather a sulky tone ; " I wonder, I reaUy do 
wonder, Mabel, how you have the patience to 
listen to so much twaddling trash. You seem 
to like it too ! " 

" Well, so I do : I find it rather agreeable," 
rephed Mabel ; " but I dare say if this same 
* twaddling trash ' fell from your hps, it would 
become, in your estimation at least, the con- 
centrated essence of wisdom." 

I 2 
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" At any rate,'* lie answered, " it would be 
concentrated essence of sincerity. I have 
never spoken, I never shall speak to any 
woman as I speak to you, Mab, never; but 
as for these military geese you've been en- 
couraging lately, they go droning the same 
cackle into every woman's ear." 

" I suppose the particular * mihtaryv goose ' 
you allude to in that spiteful way is poor dear 
Kenneth French," repUed Mabel, interrupting 
him ; " but you might very well take a lesson 
from him. He takes infinitely more pains to 
be agreeable than you do. I don't think you 
are well this morning, Dunstan," she added, 
looking innocently into his face; "you seem 
to be suffering from a mean attack of jealousy 
— a sort of mahgnant fever that tempts you 
to abuse your best friends." 

" I have nothing to say against Kenneth 
French," replied Dunstan, slightly ashamed of 
himself; " he is the dearest and best fellow in 
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the world; but I — I — could almost hate any 
man that makes himself too agreeable to 

you." 

" What a lucky thing it is we are only ac- 
quaintances, Dunstan," she said, laying her 
gloved hand lightly on his arm ; " if you had 
any right to be jealous, what a terrible tyrant 
you would be I " 

" No, no," he said eageriy, fancying he had 
damaged his own cause ; " it is for that very 
reason because I have not the right, that I am 
vexed, irritable, miserable. If things were 
settled — ^if we were once regularly engaged, 
and I were quite sure of you — ^it would be 
diflferent; but as matters are now I always 
fancy you are going to slip away from me 
somewhere, and be lost. And though," he 
added, holding the little hand in both his 
own, while a blaze of love-light kindled in 
his eyes, " I believe you do care a little for 
me, my Queen, my beautiful Queen Mab, yet 
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I cannot bear to see you seem to be so happily 
enjoying yourself as you were last night, 
when you must have seen I was longing 
for a quiet word with you, and you seemed 
determined that I should not have it. 

" I saw nothing of the kind," she answered 
laughing ; " I only saw you standing in the 
doorway, looking as grim and ghostly as the 
statue in 'Don Giovanni,' when he came to 
carry his enemy away, as I have no doubt 
you would have liked to have carried me." 

" But not to the same place," rejoined 
Dunstan, laughing against his will, for he felt 
grave and very anxious at heart. 

" Seriously, Dunstan, why do you say I 
*seem' to enjoy myself?" continued Mabel; 
" I don't semi — I really do ; and why should 
I not ? You surely cannot expect me to sit 
sighing in a comer, or to dance the deux-temps 
with funereal melancholy, or to drown my 
partner's civilities in tears, because you are 
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not the man ! You are getting preposterous, 
Dun — I was going to say absurd." 

"A man in love is always absurd, some- 
times insane, they say," he rejoined grimly ; 
" but we must end all this, Mabel — I must 
have my right recognized. I cannot bear to 
see you squandering your smiles and fiitter- 
ing away your time with people who do not 
care for you." 

An angry flush suffused Mabel's cheeks, 
as she said haughtily,^— 

" You are pohte ! Do you suppose that no 
man can care for me except yourself? " 

" No, no ; I did not mean that, God 
knows, and you know I could never have 
meant that," he exclaimed, deeply agitated ; 
** I only fear that some may care for you too 
much; though no man — no man in all this 
worid — could care for you as I do ; and you 
know it, Mabel ; you know that I have loved 
you all my life, ever since that day when I 
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brought Daisy Nichol home. I have never 
forgotten you — never, even for an hour. I 
know I have not much to offer you now. I 
am but a poor gentleman ; but all the world 
is open to me ; I can choose my own career — 
you shall choose it, Mabel. I know then I shall 
succeed. It is not the world, it is not genius 
or education, that makes the man ; it is the 
woman he loves ; and I — ah, Mabel ! — you 
may make me what you please. K I could 
only look steadfastly forward with the sure 
hope that you would one day be all my own, I 
feel I could carry the world before me." 

" It is easy talking, Dimstan," said Mabel, 
keeping her face seaward as she spoke ; " but 
you are sorely deficient in that great quality, 
steadfast perseverance, without which no man 
can make his way in the world." 

"I know that hitherto I have been unsteady 
and wavering in my purpose," he answered; 
" but. that has been partly owing to your 
keeping me in a constant state of irrita- 
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tion. You have superseded all other things 
in my thoughts, in my desires ; your face is 
always before me ; I am never easy away from 
you, I am always wondering where you are, 
what you are doing, how you look, and with 
whom you are talking. Then I get restless, 
and hurry away anywhere, everywhere, to any 
place where I think there is a chance of meet- 
ing you, I can go on so no longer : we will 
not part again, Mabel, tiU we thoroughly un- 
derstand each other, will we, darling ?" 

" I think we may easily do that," replied 
Mabel, looking smilingly in his face ; " our 
characters are neither of them written in 
hieroglyphics. But Dunstan," she added, 
more seriously, " I am sorry you have spoken 
like this. It is better, much better, that we 
should remain always friends, as we are 
now." 

"Friends, as we are now!" he answered. 
" For a long time past we have been more, 
much more, than friends, Mabel. You know 
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it well, though you have never spoken a 
word ; and I have never asked for more than 
you chose to give." 

" And do not ask for more now," rejoined 
Mabel, quickly ; " I will speak frankly, Dun- 
stan," she added, with one of her sweetest 
smiles ; " there is no one in the world for 
whom I care so much as I care for you. We 
shall always be the very best of friends ; but 
it would be worse than folly, it would be mad- 
ness for us to think of being any more." 

" Mabel 1" 

" Hear me out," continued Mabel. " You 
wish me to promise to keep myself free till 
you have, in some way or another, made a 
success in the world ; well, I know that success 
is a long time coming to any man — ^it will not 
leap even into the arms of genius ; you must 
wait and serve your time for it, as Isaac 
served seven years for Eebecca, and seven 
more before he got her. Now I don't think 
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that either you or I are made up of such 
patient virtue." 

" God forbid I" ejaculated Dunstan ; " but, 
Mabel, I think you exaggerate the difficulties ; 
remember I do not rest on my exertions only, 
you forget that I have great expectations — " 

" Oh, of course," interrupted Mabel, " I 
know that aU Fenally will be yours when your 
mother dies." 

"My mother I" repeated Dunstan, with a 
look of horror. " Oh, Mabel, do not suppose 
that I could for a moment think of such a 
contingency as my mother's death ! if the 
loss of her were to be the gain of you — well 
as I love, much as I long for you — I should 
pray that she might outlive us both." 

" I meant no harm," said Mabel, vexed with 
herself, and angry with him ; " we must all 
die some day, and words don't kill. Your 
mother's time will not be a moment hastened 
by my saying, * when she dies.* You should 
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make up your mind never to leave her, Dun- 
stan. Tou could never love me so well as 
you love her." 

"My love for her is the religion of my 
soul," he answered ; " but my love for you is 
the passion of my heart, the longing of my 
life. "When I spoke of my expectations, I 
alluded to my cousin, Roland Bourke ; I don't 
think you know him ; but he is a bachelor, 
and I am the next heir." 

" Tou may be his heir," she said, quietly, 
" but I fancy it will be a long time before you 
take possession ; he looks as though he had 
taken a ninety-nine years' lease of his life." 

" When have you seen him ?" inquired Dun- 
stan, in some surprise. 

" Did not I tell you I met him at the Ayns- 
leighs', and at Mrs. Gordon's just before we 
left town ? " she janswered. " He said some- 
thing about coming to Netby ; I should not 
be at all surprised if he came down for the 
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ball at Beaconsfield ; he said he should come 
over and pay his respects to Mrs. Bourke at 
FenaUy." 

" He has omitted that ceremony so long, it 
is quite uiinecessaiy he should perform it now. 
I think he had much better stay away," re- 
plied Dunstan. " It is a long time since he 
has been to Netby, and I have not seen him 
since I was a boy. He is many years older 
than I am — ^but, there, do not let us talk about 
Boland. Mabel, darling, tell me what you 
wish me to do — what I can do to win you 
soon ? I love you well enough to leave you 
for a time ; for your sake I will be earnestly, 
actively ambitious. I wiU gather aU my ener- 
gies together, and work with a will, tiU I have 
elbowed my way to a place of honour ; I shall 
win if I feel you are to share it. And youwiU 
promise to wait for me faithfully — ^you will, 
Mabel, darling, will you not ? ' ' 
. He still held her hand in his, and looked 
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upon her downcast face with such an earnest, 
craving, loving look, as though his life and his 
soul were drawn into his eyes, and rested upon 
her. Mabel was slow to answer him, and re- 
mained for a moment silent and thoughtfuL 
Dunstan was content to wait, so that he might 
still hold her hand and look upon her face 
thus. He fancied that the love, which had 
made him bold to speak had embarrassed and 
made her shy to answer. He could not peep 
into the nooks and crannies of her mind, and 
see how her thoughts were wandering hither 
and thitherward. She knew there was a true, 
loyal, loving heart waiting for her to speak but 
the word and take it ; but that she could not 
do — she might one day, but not now — at the 
present moment she dared not ; and yet she 
did riot wish to put it out of her reach. Like 
a dog with a bone, she would have liked to 
bury . it in some safe place, where she could 
always find it whenever she had need of it. 
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Presently she lifted her face all aglow with 
bright sunlight, and said, — 

" I have taken counsel with myself, Dun- 
stan, and I am afraid I should never have the 
patience to * wait faithfully,' I should go on 
amusing myself the same as I do now ; then 
you would get horribly jealous, we should 
quarrel, and aU would be at an end ; we should 
never be friends again. I could not bear 
that/' she added, a tone of feeling creeping 
into her voice and melting in her eyes, " I 
could not bear that there should ever be any 
real estrangement between us." 

" There never could be, Mabel — ^never I" he 
rejoined earnestly. 

" Oh, but you don't know how your fidelity 
may be tried," she said, with a silvery laugh. 
" Seriously, though, we are very happy as we 
are, and I am sure we had better not enter 
into any siQy arrangements, which, after aU, 
may tempt us into a blind alley that leads 
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to nowhere — things in this world are so 
uncertain." 

"Then make them sure!" he exclaimed, 
drawing her closer to his side. " Why wait 
till success is certain ? Let us struggle for it 
together, Mabel ! Tou and 1 1 We have 
often heard and read pleasant stories of the 
way in which life is beautified, and success 
made sweeter when two people who love one 
another struggle together through the world 
to reach it 1 Even as we now are, though not 
rich, neither are we poor, and we might be 
very happy. Only fancy what it would be 
to have a home to ourselves I to have but one 
aim, one object, one thought. Like a true 
noble woman, you would share in the struggle, 
Mabel, and doubly enjoy the victory. Step 
by step we should cKmb upward together. I 
would make my brain my slave. It should 
toil and liabour all day long; and, with the 
hope of your dear face to make me welcome 
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when the day was done, the labour would be 
sweet. We have often heard that those who 
work np-hill together best enjoy the prospect 
when they reach the top. Let our lives be an 
illustration of the fact." 

" They would be poor daubs, I fear, and no 
illustrations at all," replied Mabel; "how 
ridiculously romantic you are! You have 
such a way of putting things. Dun: Tou have 
a pretty poetical theory which, put in practice, 
would be the merest and most miserable 
prose. Excelsior-like, you talk of * climbino; 
upwards ;' you say nothing of the thorns and 
briars which would sting one by the way, 
making the flesh bleed and the spirit quiver. 
To speak plainly, my poor Dunstan, neither 
yon nor I have been brought up to the vulgar 
shifts and petty miseries of genteel poverty. 
Only fancy this * dear face * and * lovely form ' 
in a cotton gown, like Milly Grey the baker's 
daughter, sitting by the fire mending stock - 
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ings or cooking mutton. chops, if, indeed, we 
could afford to indulge in such luxuries, 
and—" 

" For heaven's sake don't talk in such a 
way," exclaimed Dunstan, considerably irri- 
tated; "it is an insult to me to suppose I 
would ask my wife to become a dowdy, to 
leave her ladyhood when she gave up her 
name. No, I said we should not be rich, 
but you well know I have a competence — " 

"Enough for one, but not enough for 
two," said Mabel, adding with a merry laugh, 
"I think, though, between us we might 
perhaps manage to scrape together enough 
to find you in cabs and cigars and me in 
bonnets and gloves." 

" It is you who are talking nonsense now, 
Mabel," replied Dunstan, irritably; "there 

» 

is a vast difference between the miserable 
poverty you so dwell upon, and the comfort- 
able competency I have to offer you." 
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" Comfortable competency," echoed Mabel, 
laughing ; " what terribly suggestive homely 
words to feJl from a man's hps, especially 
from yours. Dun ; I don't believe you know 
what they mean. Indeed, to different people, 
a comfortable competency means a different 
thing. To some it is a profusion of lace and 
jewels, an unlimited milliner's bill, a box at 
the opera, races, balls, parties, and many 
more pleasant things than I can mention. 
To others it signifies so many hundred 
pounds a year, a boy in buttons, and a maid 
of aU work, the domestic arrangements being 
based upon the principle of a sort of limited 
liability company, where the butcher's and 
the baker's bills are calculated to a fraction, 
table-beer in the kitchen, stout in the parlour, 
a gallery-stall at the opera once a year, hack- 
ney cabs at discretion, the wife her own dress- 
maker, a small allowance for petty cash, with a 
wide margin for measles and doctor's bills." 

K 2 
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" Dear Mab, don't run on so," said Dun- 
stan imploringly. 

" I have not half done," continued Mabel ; 
" to some others, lower down still in the 
social scale, it means eating, drinking, and 
sleeping to the fuU on working days, a silk 
gown on Sundays, with a trip to Greenwich 
or a steamer to Gravesend." 

" How can you put things in such a dis- 
gusting plain way," interrupted Dunstan 
smiling ; " you know very well, Mab, that you 
know nothing about what you are talking." 

"I know very well, though," she replied, 
" that your comfortable competency just 
keeps your cab and tiger going ; I even doubt 
whether it pays your tailor's biU. I don't 
believe that, on a strict investigation, you 
would be found solvent now you are single ; 
if we were married, you would run swiftly 
into the court of bankruptcy, and heaven 
knows how far beyond it." 
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"I see you are determined not to be 
serious," said Dunstan, reproachfiillj ; "you 
leave affection quite out of your scale of cal- 
culation. Surely love, at least, will well 
repay for the loss of some of the luxuries of 
life." 

"I don't believe it," answered Mabel, 
coquettishly ; "it may give a dehciously 
piquante flavour to the banquet, but it 
would not make up for the loss of a single 
dish." 

" It would to me," replied Dunstan, " and 
to you too, Mab darling, though you talk in 
such a wilful way. I don't enjoy a single 
luxury that I would not give up for the simple 
pleasure of working for you. I will put 
down the cab, and even leave off smoking 
to-morrow." 

"Ay, but I can't leave off bonnets and 
gloves," said Mabel, with pretended gravity. 
"No, no, Dun, don't talk any more of an 
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engagement at present. I will not promise 
to wait for you, but I never said I would 
not." 

Before they parted, Mabel led him to 
understand that there must be no engage- 
ment between them at present : and though 
she allowed the fixture to remain undecided, 
yet she left him hopefiil, and with a pleasant 
remembrance, for she had said "she cared 
more for him than for any other man." 

Mrs. Bourke thought that Dunstan was 
strangely silent the rest of the day, and so 
did Esther French ; but they only wondered, 
neither of them could guess the reason, and 
neither uttered her thoughts aloud. In the 
evening, Dunstan went early into his own 
room, and sat down and wrote a letter to 
Mabel, repeating much that he had before 
said — ^it gave him pleasure to write it — and 
much that he had left unsaid. It was a 
fervid, eloquent letter, and came from a true, 
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impiilsive heart. He went out and posted it 
himself, that Mabel might get it early in the 
morning as soon as she awoke. Ah ! could 
he have looked into the future and seen the 
result of that night's work, whither that letter 
would iQad, and what the end would be, he 
would have prayed to die that night, and been 
content never to behold even Mabel Beres- 
ford's fair face again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PHOTOGEAPBS. 

" Love 
That makes tlie daily flesh an altar-cnp 
To carry tears and rarest blood within, 
And touch pain'd lips with feast of sacrament. 
So sweet it is — God made it sweet ! " 

T T is no wonder that Fenally House was a 
-^ sort of charmed home to Mrs. Bourke ; to 
her highly sensitive nervous mind it was truly 
spirit-haunted. Her husband and his father, 
and even generations before them, had been 
born there, and it was there that her dear son 
Dunstan first saw the hght. She had been 
first brought to Fenally the bride of a day 
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(those who have led happy hves know well 
how the heart cHngs with a loving memory to 
the starting-place where a true woman's life 
began, and where the purest and tenderest joy 
of that life was first bom). She and her 
young husband had there hved out the few 
short loving years of Hfe they had passed 
together. Since he had died, or rather since 
she had seen him carried away and hidden 
beneath the green sea waves, she had remained 
at FenaUy, as Dunstan had truly said, 
watching and waiting. She believed that his 
spirit was hovering round the old home still, 
and when her hour should come to die out of 
this world and be bom again in the next, he 
would reveal himself and lead her through the 
valley of the shadow of death, which he had 
trodden so long before, " into the silent land, 
the land of the great departed." 

Her life in the fine old house was by no 
means a sad or a melancholy one ; even when 
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she was alone she was not quite lonely, for the 
place was ahve with the voices of the dead, 
which seemed to speak to her, not in an 
audible human voice (she was not so imagi- 
native as to suppose that), for she knew weU 
enough that their living tongues had long 
ceased to discourse sweet music; but the 
waves of sound seemed vibrating through the 
air stiU, lingering in every nook and corner of 
the old house, and Uke a song without words 
fiUing her soul with sweet peace. But though 
Mrs. Bourke's longings and associations lay 
with the dead, she had a large-hearted sym- 
pathy with the living, and in summer time the 
old walls echoed with merry voices ; many a 
bright-eyed beauty was happy to rusticate 
awhile with kindly Mrs. Bourke when the 
fashionable season was over ; in the autumn 
she had always a large party of her darling 
son's companions, who came down for a 
week's shooting over the extensive manorial 
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grounds of Fenally, which would, as Mabel 
had suggested, "be aU Dunstan's when his 
mother died." Mrs. Bourke would have made 
her son fiill master while she lived, but he 
would not have it so ; he was content with the 
small property he had inherited when he came 
of age. It was enough for what he called his 
" necessities," but luxuries become necessities 
to those who are brought up in habits of 
refinement. He kept his cab when he was 
in London, had expensive chambers in the 
Albany, and lived what is called a very 
pleasant life; perhaps more free from the 
follies and vices of the age than many other 
young men who were similarly situated, for 
when a young man in good health and spirits 
has nothing to do, with plenty of money to 
spend, the devil will generally find him some 
pleasant employment, giving him work for the 
present, and paying him his wages in the 
future. Circumstances had combined to make 
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Dunstan Bourke an idle man, but now he was 
prepared to bid adieu to an empty life for 
evermore. His conversation with Mabel had 
given him a fillip, g,nd sent his thoughts on- 
wards in a new direction. 

As soon as the Beaconsfield ball was over, 
Dunstan made up his mind he would go to 
town and look round for an opening to a 
political career, towards which his ambition 
as well as his natural talents and inclination 
tended. He resolved to try and obtain a situ- 
ation as secretary to some influential oflBcer 
of State that would give him a good opening 
for the exercise of his shrewd intelligence and 
watchful penetration ; he would devote him- 
self, body and soul, to his party; it should 
not be from lack of industry and judgment if 
he failed to make himself necessary to it, so 
that when an opportunity occurred he might 
work his way, as many men before him had 
done, and secure to himself a place of high 
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position. He fancied he had talents of no 
mean order to dispose of, and that It would 
be well worth the while of the reigning Govern- 
ment to secure them. If he failed in this, his 
first object, he would watch the signs of the 
times, and write poUtical articles, which might 
conmiand the attention of the world, procure 
its applause, and secure him the reward his 
merits deserved. Poor Dunstan never re- 
flected that there were thousands of men in 
the same predicament with equal, perhaps 
greater talents, who were eagerly watching 
the waves of events, ready to plunge into the 
stream when the tide served, and strike out 
bravely toward the goal of success. It is so 
easy for young ardent souls to plan enter- 
prises, so dijficult to execute, and well it is so, 
for without ambition life would be stagnant, 
stale, and unprofitable. If all men beheved 
that the race was to the swiftest and the battle 
to the strongest, many a meek yet enduring 
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spirit would be crushed in the bud, instead of 
expanding into a hardy plant and bearing the 
fruit of success. 

Matters between Dunstan and Mabel had 
resumed their old relations. She seemed to 
have forgotten that he had spoken at all. 
He talked to her of his plans — she listened 
and discussed them as she would have dis- 
cussed such affairs with any fiiend in whom 
she was interested. 

One day, as Dunstan and his mother sat in 
the dining-room at FenaUy, cracking walnuts 
after limcheon, he broke the matter to her, 
saying,— 

" I expect to be petted and made much of 
while I am here, mother. I shall leave 
Fenally much sooner than usual this year, 
indeed before the end of the month, I think/' 

"I thought some of your friends were 
coming down for a httle shooting," she said. 
She knew that he always stayed much later, 
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indeed frequently lingered on until November 
on such occasions. 

" Yes," he answered ; " I expect Houghton 
and two or three other fellows down to- 
morrow to beat about a bit. When they 
leave I shall leave too. I mean to give up a 
life of idleness, mother, and take to work 
in earnest." 

" That is my own son," she answered, her 
eyes sparkUng as she spoke. " I have been 
longing for such a resolution as this to 
come. I knew you would rouse up one day, 
and do something to make me proud of you. 
Not that I am not proud enpugh of you 
already; but I want the world to see how 
much I have cause of pride. It is a pity 
to waste your days when you have such 
splendid talents." 

"Gk)ose and swan, dear mother," he 
answered ; " the world wiU not look at me 
with your eyes ; it may not even have the 
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discrimination to discover my talent at aU. I 
wiU give it a chance, however/' 

" I am glad you have determined so," said 
his mother ; " I have never liked to press you 
on the subject, but I think every man should 
do something, and leave some mark upon the 
world to show that he has lived ; he cannot 
begin too early ; the longer we live the less 
we are inclined to work. What do you think 
of doing, my boy ? " 

" Well, I think I shall go in for politics," 

" Exactly what I should have wished, and 
you will succeed — ^you will be sure to succeed. 
Who knows but you may follow in your 
grandfather's steps, and one day be member 
for Netby I I'U write to the Chancellor, he 
was a great friend of your poor father's; 
perhaps he will be able to help you." 

" Softly, my best of mothers, I must work 
in my own way ; I shall not seek any body's 
patronage, especially the Chancellor's," 
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"You have resolved very suddenly," said 
Mrs. Bourke ; " your ideas are scarcely in the 
bud before they seem to be full blown. When 
did you make up your mind to this ? " 

Dunstan's face would turn, in spite of his 
resistance, foolishly red as he thought of that 
talk upon the sands. He tried to hide it as 
well as he could, and answered, — 

" To tell you the truth, mother, I broached 
the subject to Mabel Beresford two or three 
days ago, and she advised me to talk it over 
with you." 

Mrs. Bourke's gentle face became clouded ; 
there were two things in his speech that 
jarred upon her spirit. Mabel had evidently 
been first consulted, and it was to her the 
mother owed the confidence of her son. She 
would almost rather not have had his con- 
fidence at all than have owed it to her. 
She made no reply, however, nor comment. 
She had never liked Mabel Beresford, and 
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had often reproached herself for feeUng so 
little interest in the daughter of her most 
valued friend. The grace and beauty which 
attracted and fascinated the son, repelled the 
mother ; the same subtle instinct that could 
not resolve itself into words, whispered in 
her spirit's ear that Mabel's fair face would be 
Dunstan's bane. It was not so much the 
words he had said, but the way in which he 
had said them, that awoke her to a fiill con- 
sciousness of her own feelings. She was too 
wise to express her thoughts aloud, too 
generous to speak one disparaging word of 
Mabel Beresford, of whom, in truth, she 
could say no evil ; she could give no cause 
for her repugnance. If any one had asked 
her, " Why do you disUke Mabel Beresford ?" 
she could Jiave given no other answer than a 
woman's reason, " Because I do." Her son 
would have said, " Mere prejudice, mother," 
or, " You hate her because I love her." Mrs. 
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Bourke knew that Dunstan was self-willed 
as well as generous-hearted, and if he had 
shrined Mabel Beresford in his heart, not 
even his mother's hand would have the power 
to pluck her out. Seeing she made no answer, 
Dunstan said, — 

" Well, mother, why are you so silent all 
at once ? " 

"My dear boy," she answered, stooping 
over him and kissing his handsome face, "I 
was thanking that a son never outgrows his 
mother's love, and that the man may be a 
greater anxiety than even the boy." 

He responded to her caress, saying, — 

" You shall solve me that riddle presently 
— see, here are some visitors coming through 
the garden." As he spoke he stepped out upon 
the lawn and crossed towards the shrubbery ; 
his eye had caught sight of bright-coloured 
draperies through the waving boughs, and 
his quick ear had caught the sound of that 
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voice lie best loved to hear. The intimate 
fiiends of Mrs. Bourke were privileged to 
make their way up to the house by a side 
gate and through the shrubbery, while the 
more formal visitors entered the house in a 
more ceremonious fashion. Before Dunstan 
Bourke could reach them, Mrs. Beresford, 
Mabel, with Kenneth and Esther French, 
stepped out into the sunUght. 

Kenneth French, Daisy's kind comforter 
in her childish trouble, had grown intp a fine 
soldier-like fellow near six feet high, with 
fair wavy hair and light blue eyes. He was 
simple-minded and large-hearted, kindly dis- 
posed to all, but especially tender to women 
and children — as all really brave men are. 
He did not talk much, he never seemed to 
have a word to spare, though what he did say 
was always to the purpose. He made no 
pretensions to poetical or literary taste, his 
studies were chiefly confined to the " Army 
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List," and the leaders in the Times. He 
could and did laugh heartily at a farce when 
he heard it, and had been seen stealthily 
gazing at Punch and Judy in the streets of 
London. The poetical drama he pronounced 
" sentimental bosh." By no means intellec- 
tually gifted, yet he had a power wherein many 
of the highest intellects are sadly deficient — 
the power of attracting all hearts towards 
himself. Those who loved Kenneth French 
loved him well ; their affection was not won 
by showy, brilliant qualities ; it therefore pro- 
mised to last the longer ; for brilliant quahties, 
like other showy things, do not always stand 
the wear and tear of hfe so well as less 
attractive but more substantial things. His 
sister Esther, who has already been alluded 
to more than once, was a shght, delicate- 
looking girl, neither fair nor dark, but just 
lying between the two, with soft brown eyes 
and silky hair, banded plainly across her fore- 
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head, and coiled in a massive plait at the back 
of her small well-shaped head. She was only- 
just twenty, but she looked much older, — she 
was so grave, so much more thoughtful than 
most girls of her age. Her gravity was not 
born of sorrow, for she had never known what 
the world calls " trouble " of her own, but, 
being the vicar's only daughter, she went a 
great deal among his parishioners, and saw 
much of the sorrows, vices, and affictions 
of others ; these she laid to her heart, and 
thought, and, as earnest natures will, pon- 
dered over the great mystery of social and 
moral life. At the present time she was fiill 
of a strange yet sweet perplexity of quite 
another kind. She had fancied that it was 
affection for Dunstan's mother which took her 
so often to Fenally when Mrs. Bourke was 
lonely and he was far away. She had, how- 
ever, lately discovered the truth — that it was 
no feeling for Duns tan's mother, but love for 
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Dunstan's self! The knowledge brought pain 
with it ; she was vexed and angry with her- 
self for allowing the strength and passion of 
her nature to be concentrated into love for 
Dunstan Bourke. Having an humble estima- 
tion of herself, she encouraged no thought, no 
hope that he would ever give her back love 
for love. She felt that if she had taken her 
heart in her hand, and oflfered it to him, he 
would have put it aside tenderly and kindly, 
and said something in this wise, " I cannot 
take where I can give nothing in return, Etty; 
keep it for a better man than I." Too truly 
she guessed he had no heart to give. No 
matter, "the pleasure of love is in loving," 
some ancient poet says ; we take more plea- 
sure in what we give than in what we receive, 
and perhaps she felt it so. She had no thought 
of killing or outliving this new-found love ; 
she would hide it, and go on loving him all 
her life, and if ever her love could comfort 
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him, or do aught for the good of those he 
loved, he should have it then, whether he 
would or no. 

The little group, whiqh was now joined by 
Dunstan Bourke, sauntered slowly through 
the garden towards the house, stopping now 
and then to inhale the sweet perfume of the 
flowers, and chatting pleasantly by the way. 
Mrs. Beresford and Esther were enjoying a 
chat concerning the new curate, the Hon. 
Frederick Walsingham, who had preached his 
first sermon in Netby church on the previous 
. Sunday. As this was the first time they had 
met since then, his manner, his style, his 
doctrine, and his general appearance were 
brought under discussion. Kenneth French 
lounged along in silence, not at all inclined 
to make himself agreeable, for on encounter- 
ing the Beresfords at the gate, he had been 
compelled for good manners' sake to throw 
away his accustomed cigar, and not even the 
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charm of Mabel's presence could make up 
for the miss of that indescribable pleasure. 
Dunstan, however, sauntered along by 
Mabel's side, feeling intensely happy, without 
any apparent cause — except, indeed, that 
which her mere presence gave him. They 
conversed on general subjects, but there was 
something strangely soft in the intonation 
of her voice; her smile seemed to mean 
something more than smiling, as she spoke 
in her quiet, languid way. Sometimes she 
turned round to contribute her mite to the 
conversation which was being carried on 
between her mother and Esther French ; she 
would not seem to give aU her attention to 
Dunstan Bourke. 

" Are you talking of the new curate, Etty ? 
I fancy I heard his name." 

"Yes," replied Esther; "he is a great 
acquisition to the parish, I think ; and I hope 
the people here will like him too." 
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"They cannot fail to like him," rejoined 
Mabel ; "I think he is charming ; very 
handsome too, as well as a very eloquent 
preacher ; he has a fine musical voice, such 
as one rarely hears in the pulpit, and his 
style quite rivets one's attention." 

" It did not rivet mine," replied Dunstan, 
not quite liking her praise of the Honourable 
Frederick; "but then I have no taste for 
poor, pious small talk, even though it does 
fall fi'om the pulpit. But it is astonishing 
what an effect a well-got-up, handsome young 
curate will produce even before he opens his 
mouth, and when he speaks, the dullest 
platitudes become divine truths, whereas if 
an elderly, bald-headed paterfamilias (no 
offence to your governor, Ken) uttered the 
same wise saws, he would be coughed down, 
or his congregation would go to sleep." 

"I do not think the look of a man has 
any thing to do with his sermon," said quiet 
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Esther French ; " that which is good from 
the lips of one man must be good from the 
lips of another, and after all, if we get a 
good thing, it does not matter through what 
channel it comes." 

« I beg your pardon, Btty," said Dunstan ; 
" it matters a great deal ; who would care to 
drink champagne out of a tea-pot, or turtle- 
soup out of a washing-tub ?" 

"Ah, that is not the same thing," replied 
Etty; "Gk)d's word must always be God's 
word, no matter through what channel it 
comes to us." 

" It is all very well when you get it pure, 
Etty, which you very seldom do, for people 
will adulterate it with their own sickly, dis- 
torted views, and decorate it with their own 
silly fancies," said Dunstan. 

" I do not think there was much adultera- 
tion in Mr. Walsingham's discourse," ex- 
claimed Mabel ; "I was very much pleased 
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with it, and with him too. I am going into 
the town now to see if Miss Bldred has got 
the new photographs in yet. I should think 
he would look splendid." 

"You do not mean to say you are going 
to stick him in your album, Mabel ? " ex- 
claimed Dunstan, stopping short in his walk, 
and staring at her in supreme displeasure, 

" I shall if I can get him," she answered; 
" and I mean to try." 

"Ah!" sighed Dunstan, "the Church will 
soon go to ruin, since the ladies take to pet- 
ting the parsons ; for my part I should prefer 
a pet poodle, but that is a matter of taste." 

" So should I, if I really wanted him for a 
pet," said Mabel; "but I only want his 
photograph as a work of art." 

" A work of vanity," growled Dunstan ; " I 
begin to hate photography. I wish it had 
never been invented. Every good-looking 
idiot gets himself done and sold for sixpence. 
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One cannot walk through the streets of 
London without an army of these inane pro- 
ductions staring one in the face, some of 
people every body knows and some of people 
whom nobody knows ; in such confusion, too, 
— a pious bishop is ogled by an impudent 
actress, or a conjuring trickster side by side 
with the Prime Minister ; perhaps that is not 
so bad, though !" and he chuckled at some 
joke that passed through his mind, though 
nobody saw it but himself. 

" I am sorry you don't approve of photo- 
graphs," said Mabel, gravely, "for I am 
afraid you are partly a hypocrite, Dunstan. 
You have always been worrying me for mine. 
I very foolishly, perhaps, thought you were 
in earnest, and positively meant to have had 
one taken purposely for you." 

•Of course Dunstan protested against her 
interpretation of his views. She retorted 
playfully; even the grave Etty laughed 
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and took part against him ; but they had 
reached the house now, and must go in 
to pay their visit to Mrs. Bourke, They 
did not stay there very long. The two 

older ladies had a great deal to say to 
one another, so Mrs. Beresford remained 
behind, while the yoimg people strolled off 
across the sands on a visit of inspection to 
Miss Eldred's, in the High Street. 

Miss Bldred, a little humpbacked woman, 
was one of the oldest inhabitants of the town ; 
she was bom at Netby, and had hved there all 
her life of sixty years. She had watched the 
place grow up from a small unimportant village 
to what it was now : she loved it and every 
thing connected with it. In her estimation 
Netby was the most important spot in all the 
land. All the petty gossip and small events 
of the sleepy little town were interesting to 
her — no matter if it was the advent of a new 
curate, a new bathing-machine, or a new 
donkey on the stand — all things were duly 
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chronicled, and purred over pussy-cat fasHon, 
as she leaned over the counter and retailed or 
exchanged the news with her customers, with 
whom the quaint, quiet old lady was a great 
favourite. She had begun business in a very 
small way when Dunstan Bourke was in long 
clothes, dealing chiefly in brandy balls, toys, 
sweetstuff*, marbles, and raspberry tarts. 
Her Uttle store was an emporium of deUght 
to the then rising generation, and when 
Dunstan was a very small boy he had pa- 
tronized her largely ; the greater part of his 
pocket-money passed into her possession. 
Now that she had discarded tops and marbles, 
and burst out into bright glowing colours of 
Berhn wool, sealing wax, stationery, news- 
papers, and even the fine arts — for her window 
was filled with photographs and Art Union 
engravings, — ^he patronized her still, and more- 
over inveigled his Mends to spend their spare 
cash and sometimes their spare minutes at 
Miss Eldred's emporium. Since she had risen 
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in her career and established a "genteel" 
business, she discarded the term "shop," and 
had the word " Emporium " in large letters 
emblazoned over her doorway, so that there 
should be no mistake about it. She always 
hurried forward, aU smiles, when she saw the 
grand-looking Dunstan come into her place; 
she was proud of him, and somehow fancied 
she had had something to do with his bringing 
up, and a vested interest in his doings. She 
always adopted a peculiar tone and manner, 
stamped "private and confidential," with those 
she liked, and it was in just such a tone she 
addressed him and his party now. 

" Good morning, ladies — ^good morning, 
sir. What can I have the pleasure of showing 
you ? Here's a box of cigars just opened, real 
Havanas. I do hope I shall be able to tempt 
you, Mr. Bourke." 

Dunstan made a wry face, and mis-quoted a 
quotation on the spot. 
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" * If I wished to paint temptation — I'd give 
it woman's form,' but I'm proof against you 
to-day, Miss Bldred, I hope — our dealings will 
not end in smoke as, I'm afraid, they often do." 

"Have you got the new stock of photo- 
graphs we were speaking of down yet?" 
inquired Mabel, 

" Yes, miss ; and you'll be glad to hear he 
takes beautifully, as I thought he would," 
replied Miss Eldred. "It is the Honourable 
Frederick I think you are wanting, miss? 
Every body is inquiring for the Honourable 
Frederick now," she added, amiably. " I 
have taken two hundred and fifty of him, and 
I do hope he will go off well." Of course 
Mabel smiled and hoped so too. Dunstan 
suggested that those great guns sometimes 
exploded and did more damage than good ser- 
vice, Esther had strolled to the farther end 
of the shop, and was inspecting some illumi- 
nated scrolls, while her brother paraded up 
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and down outside gratefully taking the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying his weed. Miss Eldred 
became suddenly more confidential, for the 
Rector's quiet daughter was generally a slight 
check on her "private and confidential" spirit. 

" You will have your joke, Mr. Bourke," she 
answered ; then, pulling a long face, she added, 
" but these things are serious to me ; I had a 
heavy loss on Mr. Finch ; not being acquainted 
with his private affairs, I laid in a large stock 
of him the very day before he married ; the 
consequence is he's been upon my hands ever 
since — two hundred of him — I'd sell him for 
twopence apiece, and glad to be rid of him." 

" I thought Mr. Finch was very popular," 
rejoined Mabel. 

" When single, miss ; but married makes all 
the difference," replied Miss Eldred. "You see 
the young ladies will not take to the married 
clergy in the same sort of way, though they 
don't mind what they invest in a single one. 
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But I hope things will look a little brighter 
now. The Honourable Frederick promises 
well. He comes in here every day about 
twelve o'clock for his paper, and, strange to 
say, all the young ladies seem to be wanting 
something about the same time — my counter 
is crowded. And as for Miss Buckland the 
milliner, she is making a fortime fast; ever 
since he has lodged in her first floor her 
millinery has been in fashion ; all the yoimg 
ladies buy their bonnets there, and they make 
quite a promenade before the shop." At this 
moment Esther came down from the other end 
to exhibit and pay for her purchases, and Miss 
Eldred's battery was silenced. They bade her 
good morning, and turned to leave, but she 
exclaimed, — 

"Oh, Miss Beresford, you are going without 
Mr.Walsingham!'' 

" Thank you, not to-day. I have changed 
my mind," rephed Mabel, as she swept out of 
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the shop. Dunstan thanked her with such an 
eloquent look ; and he took an early oppor- 
tunity of saying, as they went along, — 

" How I pity that poor devil Walsingham, 
Mab ! Hunting a tame parson seems as good 
a pastime for the women as hunting a wild hare 
is for men, only they don't often catch him." 

" Don't speak of it," exclaimed Mabel : " it 
makes me ashamed of my sex. I shall be 
obliged to do without the photographs after 
all," she added, with a silvery laugh. " But 
that Miss Bldi'ed is a horrid gossip ; I shall 
take care to avoid her neighbourhood at twelve 
o'clock especially, for fear of scandal." Here 
Esther fell back and joined them, saying, — 

" We are going on with you to the terrace, 
if you do not mind. I want to see Daisy." 

Who is it that says our words are oftener 
used to conceal our thoughts than to reveal 
them ? If Etty had inhabited the palace of 
truth, she would have spoken in this wise : 
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" I am tired ; I have a bad headache, and want 
to go home and rest ; but this great brother of 
mine is hankering for a glimpse of Daisy, and 
I haven't the heart to disappoint him." In- 
deed, for the last few months Kenneth French 
had let his thoughts dwell too much on Daisy 
Nichol. Those days when he could not get a 
smile from her sweet face were black-letter 
days in the calendar of his life. 

" I dare say we shall find Daisy buried in 
some big book,'* said Mabel, as they went 
along. " I wanted her to come out this bright 
morning, but she would not. You've no idea 
how obstinate she is ; and mamma allows no one 
to interfere with Daisy." On reaching home 
Mabel went straight to the library. There they 
found Daisy curled up in a huge leathern 
chair, looking very comfortable, contented, ' 
and happy; not buried in a big book, but 
deeply occupied by a small daintily-boimd 
volume. She threw aside her book, and sprang 
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up in glad surprise as they entered the 
room. 

" What a naughty Daisy it is," exclaimed 
Dunstan, "to sit moping here instead of com- 
ing out into the sunshine, and expanding its 
wings, as such a bright httle butterfly should! " 

" I did not know you were all going to 
stroll together, or I should have been too 
glad to go," she answered; "I thought 
mamma and Mab were going to pay visits, 
and I hate visiting," she added, pouting her 
lips ; " I never go unless I'm obliged to." 

" And here's Kenneth been striding along 
as grim as Giant Despair," rejoined Dunstan. 
" I don't know what ails him ; I think he wants 
some of your sauce piquante, to make life 
palatable this morning." 

" Dear old Ken !" exclaimed Daisy, with a 
merry, musical laugh, patting the big burly 
fellow with her dainty little hand ; " I wonder 
he does not hate me, for I plague him out of 
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Ids life sometimes ; but I don't think he does 
hate me quite — do you Ken ?" and she looked 
up at him with a pretty playful wonder in her 
face. The pale blue eyes sparided and grew 
radiant as eyes can only do when they look 
on those they love. He kept hold of the little 
hand, and smiled in answer, but he said no- 
thing ; he knew it was unnecessary to assure 
her she was safe from his hatred. On 
such an occasion many men would have 
made a pleasant, gallant speech; but that 
was not Kenneth's way : he rarely made a 
gallant speech to any one, and never to 
those he loved. 

" I beheve he is sulky," said Mabel ; " I am 
sure he has not spoken ten consecutive words 
all the way from Miss Eldred's." 

" I did not speak, because I had nothing to 
say," he answered ; " and you were all chat- 
tering like so many magpies." 

" Nothing to say when you were walking 
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with me ?" said Mabel, with an air of coquet- 
tish surprise. 

" Well, you know I'm a stupid sort of a 
fellow," he answered, apologetically; " I can't 
be paying you compliments, and all that sort of 
stuff, as other fellows do; we are too old friends 
for that, Mabel ; and — and I don't think you 
care for my sort of conversation generally." 

"You had better call me a pig at once," said 
Mabel, pettishly, " and say you do not cast 
pearls before swine." 

" Fancy an old soldier like you. Ken, con- 
fessing you *have nothing to say!' why, I 
should have thought the very sight of Mabel's 
face would inspire even the dumb with a de- 
sire to speak ; but I believe you are acting on 
the old saying. Ken, * Speech is silver, silence 
is golden,'" exclaimed Dunstan, laughing. 

" And I am sure speech is golden too," said 
Daisy, " when it is as good and kind as Ken- 
neth's speeches always are; I don't believe 
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he ever said or did an ill-natured thing in all 
his Ufe." 

"There's a champion!" rejoined Dunstan, 
slapping him on the back, with a merry laugh. 
" I think you'll rather like to be attacked, old 
fellow, when the attack brings such a de- 
fender. You never say any thing half so nice 
of me, Daisy I " The sweet ifrank eyes of Daisy 
half veiled themselves, and a slight blush 
deepened the colour on her cheeks, as she 
answered, shyly, — 

" You know I thinJc every thing that's good 
of you ; but I can't speak of you in the same 
sort of way." 

At this moment Mabel stooped and took 
up the book that Daisy had thrown aside. 

" Daisy I" she exclaimed, in some surprise ; 
" while we have been gathering sunshine you 
have been gathering knowledge — plucking for- 
bidden finiit with a vengeance, too ! You have 
been reading that horrid Swinburne !" 
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" It isn't horrid at all," exclaimed Daisy; 
" it is beautiful ! real fine poetry ! not like that 
twaddhng stuff you gave me on my birthday, 
where the verses are lame and halting, and the 
words run sprawling and tumbling one over 
another, jumbled all together, and making us 
think of nothing and leading to nowhere. 
This is so different ! it is like a breath of fresh, 
fine air ; it is so musical too ! and marches 
so grandly along." 

" You have no business to read it, Daisy," 
said Mabel, virtuously. "You heard papa 
say it was very bad — wicked." 

" I don't believe all Mr. Beresford says," 
replied Daisy. " I know he said it was 
wicked, and — and that's the very reason 
why I wanted to read it. I've been trying to 
find out where the wickedness is — there !" 

" You thought you were going to grovel in 
the mire, you artful Uttle Daisy !" said Dun- 
stan. " Give me the book." He cast his eye 
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over it, and read the title, "Atalanta in 

Calydon." " You have been wandering on 

Tom Tiddler's ground, Daisy; you might 

have stained your fingers, but you have picked 

up a jewel instead — a jewel of rare value, too." 

" If you do not think it is wicked, I shall 
not care what any body else says," exclaimed 

Daisy, eagerly. 

" I beheve there are many different opinions 
on the subject," he answered, " but I think 
it is a magnificent poem, and many other 
people think so too." 

Daisy clapped her hands, and danced with 
delighted triumph. 

" I have not quite done," continued Dun- 
stan. "I say this is fine, and many other 
things he has written are even grander and 
finer than this ; but you must not read Swin- 
burne * promiscus,* as Miss Eldred would say 
— ^Mr. Swinburne does not, as a rule, provide 
food for infants." 
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" I am not an infant ; I am nearly eighteen ! 
but you always treat me as a child, and Mabel 
encourages you in it !" 

Daisy's petulant sallies amused Dunstan, 
but they vexed Kenneth ; he did not Uke to 
see even a seeming shadow on the face that 
he would have made all sunshine. Dunstan, 
however, soon made matters right. He told 
her that he had copies of all the poet's works, 
and promised to mark such striking passages 
as it would be well for her to read ; and Ken- 
neth, though he hated poetry and writing 
too, undertook to copy them out, proud and 
happy to do something that would please 
Daisy. A warm, pleasant feeling was glowing 
at Kenneth's heart. He liked to know that 
the work of his hand would be often before 
her eyes, and he felt as though he would have 
some share in the poet's honour and glory. 

They strolled out into the sunshine, bandy- 
ing pleasant words, half play, half earnest, one 
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with another, truly playing a game at cross- 
purposes with each other's lives, without a 
thought of how the game might end, who 
would win, who lose — or whether the stakes 
would be drawn or no. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CROSS-PURPOSES. 

" Friendsbip is constant in all otber things, 
Save in tbe office and affairs of love." 

"II /TRS. BOUEKE had given a dinner-party 
^^-*- in honour of her son's firiends, who had 
duly arrived according to Dunstan's invitation. 
Such guests as lived at a distance, and they 
were not a few, had driven away eariy ; those 
who remained were intimate fiiends or ac- 
quaintances who lived in the neighbourhood ; 
but these, too, dwindled away one by one, until 
only the Beresfords and Kenneth French were 
loft behind. The young people were bent on 
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being as much as possible together during the 
few brief days they would remain at Netby. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beresford remained in the 
drawing-room with Mrs. Bourke, who wanted 
to have a little confidential business chat 
with them ; the younger members of the 
party, shawled and cloaked, for the evenings 
were chilly, strolled out into the moonlight, 
and paced up and down the gravel-walk 
making plans for the morrow. 

Daisy wanted a water excursion to a small 
island about three miles from the shore, but 
Mabel thought a drive to the ruins of the 
castle, some five or six miles ofl^, would be 
preferable : of course her will overruled all 
other wills. 

" We can lunch there," she said, " and be 
home very well by five or six, in plenty of 
time to dress for the Beaconsfield ball.'* 

" Don't you think it will be too much for 
you to do in one day P^" said Dunstan ; " re- 
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member you will have a long drive to Beacons- 
field and hard work at the dancing — ^we must 
have no flagging." 

" No fear of that so far as I'm concerned," 

replied Mabel ; " I could keep oi^ till the 

» 

musician's fingers were stiff, and I had danced 
all the music out of their fiddlestrings. We 
lead such a quiet life down here that a little 
extra pleasure looks Uke downright dissipation; 
you forget the amount of hard work one goes 
through during the season in London." 

" You call it pleasure," said Kenneth. 

"And make believe we like it," chimed in 
Daisy, merrily. " But then there is so much 
'make-believing' in the world, that one more 
or less does not signify ; and I suppose we 
shall go on ' make-believing' to the end." 

"But, after all," said Mabel, reflectively, 
" we had better not be planning any thing for 
to-morrow ; I don't think we should be able to 
go. Mamma is not strong, and there is the 
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ball in the evening ; I think the day's excite- 
ment as well, will be too much for her." 

" I daresay it would," rejoined Daisy ; "but 
then she need not go." 

" We must have a chaperone," said Mabel. 

" Must we ? Oh dear, I wish chaperones 
had never been invented ! " replied Daisy, 
pettishly. 

" I have been wishing that all my life, 
Daisy," exclaimed Dunstan ; " but,I am afraid 
the chaperone is a part of our social system 
that cannot be put down." 

" That's another * make-believe,' " said Daisy. 
" I don't think a chaperone ever does her 
duty really ; and if she did, how we should 
hate her I " 

" I do not think that you have any reason 
to complain," sneered Mabel ; " xnammais any 
thing but a strict chaperone." 

"Oh, she is a darling! " exclaimed Daisy. 
" Unless I have got a very, very agreeable 
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partner, I'd as lieve go and sit in a comer with 
mamma as not ; but then I should not like to 
be obliged to, and — and to feel she was watching 
me, and all that. I plague Aunt Kate out of 
her wit s , ' ' added Daisy, laughing mischievously; 
" she watches me as a cat does a mouse." 

" And, like a naughty mouse, I dare say you 
play her troublesome tricks," said Dunstan. 

" I am afraid I do," replied Daisy, though 
by no meaijs repentantly. " I never go near 
her unless I am obliged. It is as good as a 
game at hide-and-seek between us ; I try so 
to get out of aunty's way, but I generally get 
caught, caged, and carried off and scolded all 
the way home. I don't mind being scolded 
by people I don't care about ; if I even hked 
her a little, the liking would make all the 
difference." 

" Ah, that is the reason why all my scolding 
fails to produce an effect ! " said Dunstan, 
laughing. 
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" Oh, but you never have scolded me in real 
earnest," said Daisy ; " and you know that I 
would not vex you for all the world." The 
great dark eyes looked so soft and tender in 
the moonlight as they were raised to his, but 
he was busy at that moment adjusting Mabel's 
shawl, and their charm was lost upon him : 
he laughed in answer, saying, for he Hked to 
teaze her, — 

" But seriously, Daisy, I know of no small 
person who requires more looking after than 
you do. The chaperone that would keep you 
out of mischief should have the eyes of 
Argus." 

" You know you do not think any thing of 
the kind," repUed Daisy; " besides, what sort 
of mischief could girls Uke us possibly be 
inclined to do ? " 

" Oh, all sorts of mischief," replied Dun- 
stan; "and you might do it without any 
inchnation at aU, Daisy." 

n2 
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" Besides," she continued, " if people really 
want to do wrong they would do it whether 
they were looked after or not. I despise 
people who are like children — only kept in 
order because they know there is a rod kept 
in pickle for them." 

" Ah, but you know the world keeps such a 
huge rod in pickle for its erring children that 
I fancy the very dread of it keeps us good," 
said Dunstan. 

" But about to-morrow?" said Mabel, coming 
up impatiently. " You and Daisy hurry along 
so fast we cannot keep up with you. We had 
better go back to the drawing-room, and speak 
to mamma." 

" I think ^'ou and Ken would be the two 
dearest and best of chaperones," said Daisy, 
as Dunstan turned back with Mabel towards 
the house, and Kenneth came up to her on 
the other side. 

" If we carry out our plans for to-morrow," 
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said Kenneth, " Dunstan proposes that 
the Beresfords go with him in the phaeton ; 
so if you've no objection, Daisy, I should like 
to drive you and Esther in my dog-cart ; the 
rest may manage as they please." 

" That will be delightful!" exclaimed Daisy, 
with unfeigned pleasure. " Your mare is 
rather skittish though, but I should never be 
afraid while you hold the reins. With your 
big, strong hands and brave heart I think you 
would manage a wild elephant. I shall be 
delighted to go with you." 

" Shall you — shall you really be pleased 
forme to drive you?" exclaimed Kenneth, 
his whole face brightening as he spoke, for 
her unrestrained accents of pleasure made 
his heart dance in his breast. The frank, 
sweet face was raised to his in open-eyed 
wonder ; she was amazed at his earnestness 
upon so slight a matter, and she re-echoed 
his words, — 
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" Shall I be pleased ? of course I shall ; T 
think a drive with you and Etty will be 
delicious. I would almost rather go with 
you than with any body in the world. We 
are such old friends, Ken — I'm never afraid 
of yoiu* laughing at me or scolding me. Do 
you remember when I was a very little child 
I always came to you in my troubles for 
sympathy and comfort? I used to think 
there never was any body like Dunstan for 
teazing or you for comforting; but I — I 
almost think I liked the teazing best." 

Kenneth's heart grew heavy and his face 
clouded over ; if she had blushed, or veiled 
her eyes, or drooped her head, or in any way 
avoided his earnest, loving look, he might 
have said some other words, have opened 
his heart and shown her how entirely she 
filled it, how every pulse quickened at the 
thought of her, how her sweet face was 
photographed on the still days of the years 
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that were to come — or, if lie had not spoken 
at all, he would have gathered honey enough 
in that moment to feed his love for days. 
But the great eyes which looked at him with 
the frank, fearless affection of a child, told 
him plainly that the deeper passion of the 
woman's soul was dormant still ; or at least 
that it was not stirred for him. He knew it, 
and yet he would not know it. He tried 
wilfiilly to blind himself to the truth, and 
turned his mental eyes any where, every 
where, where there hngered a trace of Daisy's 
affection; he gathered up stray looks, stray 
words, and the nameless charm of her pretty 
coaxing ways, and laid them to his heart 
hopefully — in truth, although he knew it not, 
he was labouring under an incipient attack 
of jealousy, which showed itself unmistakably 
on even such shght occasions as the present. 
Daisy did not talk so much or so often to 
Dunstan as to himself, yet when they were 
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all together, in Dunstan's presence she 
changed, changed utterly — ^her whole being 
seemed another thing; and when she spoke 
his name, it fell so softly from her lips, it 
seemed like a revelation of love. 

They rejoined the rest of the party just in 
time to hear the "final arrangements for the 
morrow : weather permitting, the excursion 
to the castle was to take place, Mr. Beresford, 
for a wonder, agreeing to shut out all legal 
responsibilities from his heart and eyes, and 
act as escort to the two girls. Then « they 
bade " good-night " to Mrs. Bourke, and went 
homeward across the sands. 

These home-goings from Mrs. Bourke's 
social gatherings were perhaps the most 
pleasant part of the programme. Dunstan 
and Kenneth, who, when they were at Netby, 
were almost inseparable companions, gene- 
rally accompanied the girls to the terrace, and 
sometimes remained chatting and smoking 
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the inevitable weed for half an hour with 
Mr. Beresford, walking in the garden looking 
out over the sea. More than once it had 
happened to be a dark night — no moon, no 
stars — and they were hghted home with 
lanterns. This pristine proceeding delighted 
Daisy ; but on this special night there was a 
fiill bright moon, and they were lighted 
homeward by her beams. 

Having escorted the Beresfords to the 
terrace, and exchanged cordial "good-nights," 
the two young men sauntered away slowly 
across the sands. Every one knows the 
charm of moonlight on the sea, especially 
when the phosphorescent waves roll along as 
they do at Netby, and literally illuminate the 
lines of the shore, as though the imprisoned 
lightning were leaping up and riding in fitful 
splendour on every curling ripple. It is no 
wonder that they were beguiled by the soft- 
ness of the hour, the beauty of the night to 
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linger long upon the yellow sands. It was 
just such a dreamy time and solitary spot as 
men would choose if they wished to indulge 
in speculative thoughts and wonderings what 
the unwritten story of their lives would be. 
Dunstan and Kenneth both were in such a 
mood as inclined them to enjoy the cool 
night air and have a talk, or what women 
would call a gossip ; not retrospective only, 
but looking forward to the time to come. 
Firm friends they were, dearer than many 
brothers are ; they were in the habit of ex- 
changing thoughts and confidences on many 
matters, and in all their boyish troubles each 
had stood the other in good stead : even as 
men they opened their hearts to one another 
more, perhaps, than men generally do. But 
there was one subject on which they both 
kept inscrutable silence — the subject that lay 
nearest and dearest to their hearts — Mabel 
Beresford and Daisy Nichol ; they exchanged 
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no confidences concerning them. Now, as 
they walked together side by side, Dunstan 
talked of his plans and what he desired to 
do — ^he was determined to work and get on 
in the world, he said. Kenneth's heart sank 
within him as Dunstan added, — 

" The fact is, old fellow, I know I have led 
a desperately idle life hitherto, but there is a 
glorious necessity for me to make my way 
now." As he spoke he puflFed away vigor- 
ously at his cigar. " You are so quiet, Ken, 
but you have got your eyes open, and I dare 
say you know all about it. Such a prize — 
such a blessed prize — does not fall to the lot 
of every man; bub I must work hard to 
win it — I must work hard." 

He repeated the words over, as though he 
were beginning to labour on the spot. To 
Kenneth's mind there was but one prize in all 
the world worth winning, and that was Daisy, 
darling little Daisy ! He hardly believed it 
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possible that a man like Dunstan Bourke 
could be on sucb close terms of intimacy 
with the Beresford family, and not long, as he 
himself longed, to stretch out his hand and 
gather her to his own breast. As to a man 
really preferring the cold , stately Mabel, with 
her glory of golden hair and clear blue eyes, 
to the fresh-hearted blooming Daisy, he never 
thought of it for a moment. Being such good 
friends as they were and so much together, 
any one might suppose that Kenneth's own 
observation would have told him how matters 
stood with Dunstan Bourke and Mabel Beres- 
ford; but it was not so; the very fact of 
their being such old friends served to mislead 
him. Mabel, at the present time especially, 
had no desire that her name should be asso- 
ciated with that of Dunstan Bourke. She 
received a great amount of admiration and 
attention from most men, and she coquetted, 
or what is commonly called flirted, with 
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them before all the world ; but in her relations 
with these two old friends of her childhood 
she adopted quite a diflFerent manner ; she 
treated them with the sort of friendliness with 
which girls often treat those male relatives 
with whom there can be no question of love 
or marriage. She exacted from Kenneth 
French such service and attention as Dunstan 
Bourke was only too anxious to pay ; seeing 
that she in a measure compelled his attentions, 
Kenneth fancied she also obtained Dunstan's 
in the same fashion. She chatted and talked, 
jested and smiled on both alike ; but every 
word, every look, every smile meant some- 
thing more to the one than to the other. But 
of course the eyes of the world saw nothing 
of that ; and it is no wonder that Kenneth 
too was deceived, or rather deceived himself. 
When he heard Dunstan talk in such joyous 
expectation, his only thought was of Daisy. 
He was humble and reverential in his own 
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love for her, and thought her too sweet, too 
precious a prize to fall to his lot, but he liked 
to think of her in his soft, dreamy fashion all 
the same. Now, when the assurance seemed 
to come to him that she was really to belong 
to another, a great pain seized his heart, and 
surged up, and wrote itself visibly on his face. 
The light of the world seemed to die out for 
him, and all that was really worth living for 
to melt beneath his touch. He had nothing 
to complain of, no one to reproach. Fate had 
been kinder to his friend than to himself; and 
that was all. But there must be no more 
dreaming now; and as they two walked 
together on the moist sands he knew how 
Daisy had grown into his mental hfe till she • 
seemed to have become a part of life itself. 
Never was a dainty damsel more firmly holden 
in a man's great heart ; it sank like a lump of 
lead in his breast now that he believed he had 
no longer the right even to think of her. A 
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man wIlo is in love is generally quite happy 
if lie is only allowed to talk of the beloved in 
connexion with himself and his plans; so 
Dunstan talked on while Kenneth listened, 
and found it easy enough to answer "yes/' 
" no," or " indeed," which, luckily, was all he 
was required to do. Presently Dunstan said, 
suddenly, — 

" Queer, Ken, is it not, how things turn 
out in this world ? Do you know, old friends 
as we are, I went near to hating you once, 
when I fancied she cared for you ; and — and 
I'm rather jealous still, for I am not quite 
sure of it." Kenneth's voice was not exactly 
steady as he answered, — 

"What greater proof can she give than 
she has already given you ? I think I under- 
stand jfrom all that you have said that she has 
engaged herself to you ? " 

"Well," rephed Dunstan, "not exactly 
according to the strict letter of what is called 
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an ' engagement,' but according to the spirit, 
and"— 

" You mean to say that she has not abso- 
lutely and positively promised to marry you ?" 
exclaimed Kenneth. 

^^ Absolutely and positively," echoed Dunstan, 
"why, no! but"— 

"Thank God! thank God!" exclaimed Ken- 
neth, as a strange rush of thought swept over 
him. 

" And why ' thank God ' in such emphatic 
and grateful terms?" exclaimed Dunstan, 
looking at him in sudden surprise. 

" Because if — if her love had been assured 
to you beyond all question, all doubt, I should 
have kept my lips sealed, and never have 
spoken as I shall speak now — for I, too, love 
her 1 have loved her as well and loved her as 
long as you have done, and if she is free to 
choose, I am free to speak. Dunstan 1 " he 
added, and they stopped suddenly upon the 
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sands and looked in each other's faces ; " you 
and I are old fiiends, tried and true — she can 
love but one of us ; if that one should be you, 
as you seem to think it is, we shall be friends 
still ; and I will try and be a brother to you 
both so long as we all live." 

"And if she should choose you," replied 
Dunstan, gripping his hand, and holding it as in 
a vice, " which I doubt — which I could almost 
swear she will not do — I shall be in your debt 
to the end of my Ufe ; and as for her, 1 shall 
say that Mabel Beresford is the only woman 
who could make a fool of Dunstan Bourke ! " 

" Mabel Beresford 1 " Kenneth almost 
shouted in his ear. "You do not mean 
to say you are thinking of her ? " 

" Of whom else do you suppose I should 
care to speak or think but of -her, my beautiful 
Queen Mab ? " replied Dunstan, and he smiled 
as he spoke, as though he saw the fair face 
graven on the moonlight. 

VOL. I. 
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" I — I was thinking of Daisy," said Ken- 
neth, tremulously, as though he would have 
shrunk back into his shell. Dunstan laughed 
aloud. 

" Daisy ! " he echoed ; " why, I should as 
soon think of falling in love with a baby in 
long clothes. But Kenneth, old man, you 
do not mean to say your thoughts are driving 
in that quarter?" 

"My thoughts have been fixed in that 
' quarter,' as you call it, for years/' replied 
Kenneth, grimly, not exactly rehshing his 
irreverent allusion to Daisy. And Dunstan 
said, rather patronizingly, — 

" Well, she is a dear little thing. Ken — ^as 
good and simple-hearted as a child, and no fool 
either ; but so utterly different from Mabel — ^no 
one would ever think of comparing the two." 

" No, they would not indeed," rephed Ken- 
neth ; and he narrowly escaped giving a loud 
thanksgiving that it was so. 



A 
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" We two have been playing at cross-pur- 
poses for the last half-hour," said Dunstan, 
in his old genial way, " but we understand one 
another now, and can talk at our ease." The 
ice being thus broken, they opened their 
hearts to each other, and talked freely of their 
hopes, and plans, and fears, as they walked 
up and down on the shore. Presently the 
brawhng, blustering clouds drifted hurriedly 
along, hiding the face of the moon, filling 
the skies, and darkening the earth. Then 
they said " good-night." Hand gripped 
hauid heartily. 

" Good-night, old man," said Dunstan, 
cheerily; "and if ever ill-will should arise 
between us two, or wild words part us, we 
will think of these dear old times, and be 
patient with one another — ^taking nothing for 
granted that is not well proven." Kenneth's 
answer came from his heart, and showed it- 
self in the hearty hand-grip, as well as the few 

2 
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words, " Good-night, Dun, and God bless you!" 
They each went their way, and the tide came 
slowly up and washed out their footprints in 
the sand. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEACONSFIELD BALL. 

" The brief night goes • 
In babble, and revel, and wine : 
young lord-lover, what sighs are those 
For one that will never be thine ? " 

rpHE long-looked-for evening of the ball at 
-*- Beaconsfield came at last. The old grey- 
mansion, usually so quiet, stately, and cold 
(for the Gordons were childless — no children's 
voices awoke the echoes in the silent cham- 
bers, no little feet went pitter-pattering up 
the wide oaken stairs), threw aside the dig- 
nity of its venerable age, and burst into a 
blaze of light. 
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Mrs. Gordon had arranged every thing 
according to her own taste, leaving nothing 
to the stereotyped ideas of upholsterers or 
hired decorators, who were merely directed to 
carry out her designs. She walked through 
her rooms, to see that all was in proper order, 
accompanied by her steward, who had lived 
in the family from his boyhood, and verily 
believed his mistress was the grandest lady 
living. Now and then she turned her proud 
head to give some direction on the re-arrange- 
ment of a flower or of the wreaths that 
decorated the wall; to satisfy her critical 
eye, every colour must harmonize, every fern 
leaf fall gracefully in its place ; and certainly 
the general appearance of her reception- 
rooms, with the great hall and corridors 
leading thereto, was charming, — but refined 
taste and unlimited means can do a great 
deal towards making any place charming. 
Mrs. Gordon was evidently satisfied with the 



I 
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manner in which her orders had been carried 
out; she smiled complacently, and prepared 
to receive her guests. Her figure had the 
same stately grace, her face wore the same 
imperious expression, cold and hard, that it 
had worn so long ago, when she looked upon 
her young brother and his fair girl-wife as 
they both lay foldied in the arms of death at 
the Hotel Byron, some fifteen years since. 
Love and hatred are often as hereditary as 
our lands and other heirlooms, and certainly 
as Mrs. Gordon had never loved the mother, 
she had never loved the child ; however, she 
comforted herself with the reflection that she 
had done her duty by her — done it in the 
most easy and comfortable way certainly, 
avoiding all responsibilities, all cares, and all 
troubles, all of which had devolved on Mrs. 
Beresford ; but she had looked after her 
niece in what she considered more essential 
matters. She saw that she was always well 
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dressed and ornamented according to the 
fashion, and if she was not thoroughly ac- 
complished, it was not Mrs. Gordon's fault, 
for she had supplied her liberally with 
masters of every description, too liberally, 
indeed, to be profitable, for she would have 
had her taught every thing, from algebra 
down to potichomanie. But for Mrs. Beres- 
ford's judicious intervention she would have 
been educated to the highest pitch of idiocy ; 
that is to say, she would have had her brain 
so filled with a heterogeneous mass of know- 
ledge that it would have overflowed and 
drenched her senses. Daisy gathered a great 
deal of wisdom in her own quiet way; she 
dipped into one book, and dipped into 
another, reflected, and asked questions, and 
listened when wiser people than herself were 
talking. Once when Mrs., Gordon brought 
her a huge heavy-looking volume fuU of 
tough reading and technical phrases, desiring 
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her to read it through without missing a 
word, adding, — 

" You must settle down to good, quiet, 
steady reading, Daisy ; you are so restless in 
your studies, you seem to be dipping about 
here, there, and every where." 

" I do as the bees do, aunt," she an- 
swered; "I rove about sipping and gathering 
honey from flower to flower." 

" Nonsense ! you are not a bee," replied 
Mrs. Gordon; "and it is quite time that 
your idle . fancies were tethered down to 
meditate on common-sense subjects." 

" But don't you know, aunt, that those 
animals who are stalled, and fed, and fattened 
according to rule, are never really half so 
good, or strong, or healthy as others who rove 
over the wide common or on the hill-sides, 
and browse at will on the sweet clover and 
daisies ? Look at the fowls in the farmyards 
who just pick up what they can get, how 
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much nicer they are than those who are put 
under a coop and crammed! I think it is 
much the same with our minds ; those who 
gather knowledge in a light, desultory, plea- 
sant fashion get more of it than those who 
are tethered down to a great ugly book like 
that — it makes me shudder to look at it 1 I 
fancy it is a sort of Uterary * Tom Tiddler's 
ground,' one must go over and through it a 
long time before we pick up the gold and 
silver." 

Mrs. Gordon always avoided an argument 
with Daisy. She shrugged her shoulders 
and exulted in the lofty consciousness that 
she had nobly done her duty, and Daisy was 
a living illustration of the fact. She had 
taken much more notice of her niece this last 
season, and chaperoned her to innumerable 
balls and parties, and had considered Daisy's 
first season a great success ; for though she 
rebelled sUghtly against the strict rules of eti- 
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quette, as enforced by her aunt's authority, 
she was much admired, and a great favourite 
with most people, young and old. And truly 
was Daisy Nichol a perfect little lady ; she was 
not smoothed and polished up to the highest 
pitch of civilization, nor filled with easy grace 
and smiling inanity — she could not smile and 
bow to other people's opinions, and never con- 
tradict them when she knew they were wrong; 
but Daisy had within her that essence of true 
ladyhood which scorns all that is mean or un- 
generous. She despised all that was false and 
dishonourable, as she loved all that was noble 
and true. But Mrs. Gordon is waiting to 
receive her guests. 

One after another the carriages drove up 
through the gloomy archway, set down their 
freights of expectant beauty, and drove empty 
away. Then followed a busy hum of voices, 
and merry meetings and greetings, a rustle 
and flutter of silks and laces, as the guests 
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went trooping through the corridors and 
entered the grand drawing-rooms of Beacons- 
field, where the musicians were already begin- 
ning to tune their squeaking instruments, 
making ready for the inspiriting burst which 
was to set the dancers going. The room filled 
rapidly, and soon presented a mass of bright 
colours and beautiful faces. Those who were 

■ 

not beq^utiful according to the rules of art had 
still the beauty of youth, which is perhaps, 
after all, the beauty that is most prized, and 
most regretted when it has passed away, for 
youth is a flitting guest that stayeth not long 
with us. We may lose many things in this 
world and win them back again, but lost 
youth comes back no more. We may 
cling to it, cleave to it, wrestle with it, but 
it slips away, and is lost for evermore. We 
show how much we prize it by our straining 
efforts to retain it, and to bring back even a 
semblance of it when it has fled ; but what a 
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poor, weak, ghastly thing it is, even when we 
have done our best to imitate it ! No bloom 
of Persian roses can bring back the glow of 
youth, any more than we can paint a corpse 
to make it look like life. 

Mrs. Gordon's guests presented many 
specimens of youth and beauty ; but not one 
among them wore that faded look and languid 
manner which girls often have when the 
London season is over. They had had a long 
rest since then, and now looked fresh, fair, 
and blooming, as though they had come with 
the intention of thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. The young men, too, appeared equally 
fresh, and did not seem at all inclined to be 
bored. They were evidently ready to enter 
into the dissipations of the evening to the 
fullest, extent. Eager, expectant glances were 
darted about, crossing one another at all 
points ; every body was looking for somebody 
whom they could not find, or else found with 
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some diflSculty; pleasant locks and words, 
and smiles, and gentle jests, were bandied 
jfreely about from one to the other. 

Presently the dancers fell into their places, 
and the band struck up a brilliant accompani- 
ment to rippling laughter as well as twink- 
ling feet. The Beresford party arrived during 
the j&rst set, and were received with cordial 
courtesy. Mrs. Beresford and Mabel passed 
on, but Mrs. Gordon detained Daisy, saying, — 

" Keep near me, Daisy ; there are two or 
three people to whom I especially wish to 
introduce you. Do stand, straight," sh.e added, 
sharply ; " and don't lounge in that ungrace- 
ful way, as though your limbs were hung on 
wires, and all unstrung. Madame Michaud 
never taught you that attitude, I'm sure." 
She calculated her time correctly, and had 
just finished her reprimand when another 
party came up, claiming her graceful courte- 
sies. 
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" I'll give you Madame Micliaud's last," 
whispered Daisy, as they passed on ; and she 
put herself into an attitude as though she had 
been posing before the glass for an hour ; just 
as we may have seen a pretty actress on the 
stage fall into an attitude of studied grace, 
rather to show oflf her j&gure than to illustrate 
the part she was playing. 

" Do not be so ridiculously aflfected," said 
Mrs. Gordon, letting her words fall on Daisy's 
ear between the arrivals ; " and do be natural! 
you keep your hands and elbows in such an 
awkward position." 

" You will not let me be natural," replied 
Daisy, pettishly ; " I don't know what to do 
with my hands and elbows, nor where to put 
them. You make me feel as though they 
were somebody else's elbows, and I wanted to 
hide them somewhere. A shght pause en- 
sued; then, "Aunt,!' she whispered, as Mrs. 
Gordon turned from a smiling reception of a 
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party of her most distinguished guests, " sup- 
pose you put me in a regular position, as 
though I was going to be photographed? and 
I will promise not to crook a j&nger if you 
will only let me blink my eyes now and then." 
Daisy felt horribly bored, standing there 
" helping to receive the company," now and 
then smiling as a party of her own friends or 
acquaintances passed on, or bowing demurely 
to strangers as Mrs. Gordon introduced her 
to some of her own specials — " My niece, 
Miss Mchol." Poor Daisy strained her neck 
occasionally to look in at the dancers, and see 
if Dunstan, or Kenneth, or Etty French were 
there. It was aggravating — it was horrible 
to be standing there listening to the merry 
music, and seeing the wheeling, whirling 
waltzers floating along, and she not among 
them ! She wondered how long her aunt in* 
tended to keep her standing there. She did 
not want to be introduced to any body ; she 
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did not like her aunt's friends, any of them ; 
and naughty Daisy was meditating some 
fearful breach of etiquette, whereby she would 
get dismissed from her post in ignominious 
disgrace, but good fortune aided her, and she 
was saved. Before she could quite determine 
on what particular wickedness to decide, a 
gentleman, a special favourite of her aunt 
evidently, came up to them with a quick, 
eager step. Daisy had not time to take much 
notice of him ; she only saw that he was not 
young — ^rather old indeed, according to her 
girlish notion, for certainly he was over 
thirty. Mrs. Gordon's face brightened as he 
came near. She welcomed him cordially, 
then presented him to her niece, saying, — 

"Sir Roland Bourke. My niece, Miss 
Nichol." Daisy's face brightened — she com- 
mitted a breach of etiquette on the spot — 
her cheeks dimpled with smiles, she put out 
her little hand, saying, — 
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" Dunstan's cousin, I think?" He did not 
notice the eager, outstretched hand, but he 
smiled on the sweet blushing face, and ac- 
knowledged that he certainly was " Dunstan's 
cousin;" adding that he had always been 
proud of the relationship, but he was doubly 
proud of it now, seeing that as " Dunstan's 
cousin" he had had a brighter welcome than 
he could have expected on his own account. 
As Mrs. Gordon turned to receive another 
party, Sir Roland oflFered his arm to Daisy : 
she gladly accepted it, and hurried into the 
dancing-room, exulting in her escape. When 
they were out of her aunt's sight, she looked 
laughingly into his face, saying, — 

" I am not quite sure that we were intended 
to run away in this fashion." 

" Shall I take you back again ?" he said, 
half stopping, and smiling down upon her 
upturned face. 

" Not for the world 1 " she answered, hurry- 
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ing him along ; "I have been dying to get 
away for the last half-hour." 

" And yet you occupied a post of honour ; 
but I must say you did not look as though 
you enjoyed it," he answered. 

" I hated it," replied Daisy ; " and just as 
you came up I was wondering how I could 
manage to get away. I wanted to be 
dancing." 

" I am very glad I came to your rescue," 
he said ; " and yet I am half-inclined to 
repent it." 

"Why?" 

" Because I am afraid you will accuse me 
of obtaining possession under false pretences." 

"But you made no pretences, either false or 
true," said Daisy, exonerating him at once 
from the charge. 

" But I am afraid you will expect me to 
ask you to waltz, and I never waltz." 

" That's a pity. Why ?" inquired Daisy. 

p 2 
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" Because I am no longer a young man, 
and I am too old for waltzing." He looked 
as though he expected she would contradict 
him, but she did not ; she glanced at him, as 
though to consider the matter. 

"Well, perhaps you are rather old," she 
said ; then added, consolingly, "but, dear me, 
there are many other pleasant things in the 
world besides dancing." 

" Yes," he answered ; " I have tried a few, 
and have found some tolerably good substi- 
tutes even for the pleasure of dancing; but I — I 
ought not to monopolize you, and deprive some 
happier man of so charming a partner." 

" But there's no happier man in the case," 
said Daisy ; " and I do not know many people 
here, so I don't suppose I shall get much 
dancing." 

" I am looking out for some friends of 
mine," observed Sir Roland. 

" Dunstan 's not here yet," she answered ; 
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^^ I wish he was — he waltzes beautifully, and 
he is sure to ask me once at least, perhaps 
more." 

"Waltzes beautifully, does he, Miss Nichol ? *' 
he rejoined, looking down sorutinizingly upon 
her face. " That is a wonderful accomplish- 
ment ! Do you know that there are some men 
whose brains, by a strange freak of nature, 
he in their heels ?" 

" That is not the case with Dunstan," re- 
pUed Daisy, warmly, and feeling half-inclined 
to quarrel with her new acquaintance for the 
insinuation his words conveyed ; " he is clever 
in every way, and does every thing equally 
well; besides he is something better than 
clever — ^he is kind and good." 

" And fortunate, I think you may add," re- 
joined his cousin, smiling, " since he has got 
so fair a partisan to defend him, even before 
he is attacked." 

" If you did not attack him, you insinuated 
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that he could do nothing but dance," said 
Daisy. 

" Did I ? '' he answered ; " I have a bad 
memory ; but I wish I had accused him of 
something worse, that I might hear him so 
well defended/* 

" It is hardly worth while to bring a false 
accusation for the sake of making a defence, 
be it ever so eloquent," she answered. 

" I don't know about that,*' replied Sir 
Roland. " Who would not have been Antonio 
when Portia rose to defend him ? '* But even 
as he was speaking to Daisy, she noticed that 
his eye was roving in search of somebody, 
and lighted at last upon her whom he was 
seeking. Daisy's eyes followed the direction 
of his just in time to see Mabel smile and bow 
in answer to his salutation, and they wound 
their way slowly towards her. 

" I did not know that you and Mabel were 
acquainted with one another," said Daisy, 
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seeing that they seemed to know each other 
very well. " I have never heard her speak 
of you." 

" I have had the honour of meeting Miss 
Beresford more than once at the house of a 
mutual friend," he answered, cautiously, as 
though he was afraid of saying too much. 
Daisy at that moment saw Mrs. Beresford 
sitting quite near, and loosed his arm, saying, 
with a saucy smile, — 

" Since you don't mean to ask me to dance, I 
will not monopolize your attentions any longer 
— ^I will go to mamma." He looked round. 

" Which is your mamma ? " 

" Mrs. Beresford." 

" But I thought you were Miss Nichol ? 
Why do you call Mrs. Beresford mamma ? " 

" Because she is all the mother I have 
now," repUed Daisy, as she released him and 
took her seat by Mrs. Beresford' s side. 

" Well, why have you not been dancing. 
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Daisy dear ? " she asked, in tones of unmis- 
takable afiFection. 

"Because nobody asked me," answered 
Daisy ; " and aunt kept me standing out there 
beside her such a time, till Sir Roland Bourke 
came up." 

" Ah, Mrs. Bourke's nephew ? " 

" Yes ; there he is, talking to Mabel, and 
they seem old fiiends, too." 

" To Mabel ? Oh, yes, I remember now," 
said Mrs. Beresford ; " she told me she had met 
him at the Aynsley's, in Warwickshire," and 
she turned her attention thoughtfully towards 
her daughter. Sir Roland, on quitting Daisy, 
made straight towards Mabel, who turned 
graciously from the group of gentlemen with 
whom she had been conversing, and shook 
hands with him cordially, and cordiality, as a 
rule, was not one of Mabel Beresford' s attri- 
butes. Gradually the circle widened round 
them, and one by one Mabel's admirers drifted 
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away, leaving them free to mingle with the 
stream of meny life that was hurrying along 
to the refreshment-room, which was soon 
filled to overflowing. Mabel took an ice, and 
then passed away from the bustle and burr of 
voices on to the conservatory, where the 
fountain was playing, with its cool, musical 
plish-plash keeping the goldfish from sleeping 
— for now and then they leaped up, flashing 
their glittering scales in the artificial light — 
while the silent flowers scented the atmo- 
sphere with their sweet breath, and a thousand 
stars looked down with their quiet eyes, 
piercing the crystal roof and the rich luxuriant 
foHage of the vine, seeing many things that 
they told not again. Comfortable seats were 
scattered about in the odd nooks and corners 
of this cool, fragrant place, and Mabel and 
Sir Roland Bourke passed on, talking in low 
voices, till they came to a cluster of rich red 
azaleas — ^there they sat down. 
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" It is SO much more pleasant in tliis cool, 
perfiimed place than in the dancing-room !" 
said Mabel, looking up softly through her 
veiled Uds. 

" Yes," he answered ; " and we can talk so 
much more at our ease, with no fear of being 
overheard." 

" That is a great advantage, certainly, when 
one has any thing particular to say," replied 
Mabel. 

"That is exactly my case. I havfe some- 
thing particular to say — you know I have. 
But still I do not think this is the time or 
place I should choose to say it in. You see, so 
far I have kept my word ; and you ? ' ' He looked 
inquiringly, and she answered, quickly, — 

" I also have kept mine. I do not often 
make a promise, and when I do I never break 
my word — I keep it." 

" I am sure you do," he said, looking on 
her downcast face with fervent admiration. 
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" You are no coquette, Mabel — ^I may call you 
Mabel now, may I not ? ." 
.."Why now especially?" she answered, 
glancing up at him. " But pray do, if it gives 
you any pleasure." 

" It does ; for I think it is the sweetest 
name *that ever love grew weary of — not 
that I should ever weary of it." 

" The poet specifies ' love,' " said Mabel, 
" and I don't think you even pretend to im- 
personate the naughty god ; besides, you 
know, love is always more changeable than 
fiiendship. Come, you have said I am no 
coquette — ^was that quite the end of your 
comphment ? " 

" Scarcely the beginning," he answered. 
"But I was going to say that you are too 
good, as well as too beautiful, to trifle with 
the feelings of any man." 

" Don't credit me with too much virtue," 
said Mabel. " I do not suppose I am either 
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better or worse than other people. You men 
amuse yourselves in your way, we women 
amuse ourselves in ours." She laughed h^r 
low, musical laugh, as she added, "When 
you fancy you have made an impression, 
and find that we are wax to receive, but 
not marble to retain, you say we have been 
trifling. But, at least," she added, seriously, 
" you cannot accuse me of trifling with you.*' 
" I do not ; God knows I do not ! " he an- 
swered, earnestly; " but I have not yet pufryou 
to the proof. You know— you rrmst know that 
I love you, Mabel ! you are the only woman in 
the world whom I should wish to call my wife; 
and yet I have never asked you to marry me, 
nor do I ask you now; but to-morrow" — 
A flush of vexation, impatience, almost anger, 
crossed Mabel's face for a second — a second 

9 

only. He did not see it, for her face was 
hidden by the red azaleas as she interrupted 
him, saying, — 
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"What of to-morrow? and in what will 
to-morrow be different from to-day ?" 

" Different in many ways, for yon will have 
heard and I shall have spoken what I most 
wish to say. I want to see you quite alone. 
When may I come ? at what hour shall I be 
most likely to find you alone ? I can speak to 
Mr. Beresford afterwards." 

" Cannot you say what you have to say 
here? " rejoined Mabel. " I want to be amused, 
and I am rather in the humour for hstening." 

" Then let us talk of something pleasant," 
he answered. " I don't think it will be more 
agreeable for you to receive than for me to 
make my communication." 

"Then why make it at all?" she asked. "Why 
not put it off altogether?" she added, smiling, 
with her bewildering beauty in his face. 

" Because," he answered, in a low, grave 
tone, " there are some things a man will put 
off doing until he has put off all honest. 
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all honourable feelings. I must come to you 
and clear my conscience, Miss Beresford, 
though I hope and pray all will go well with 
me — at least, it will be with you to decide for 
yourself and for me." 

" Oh ! if it is for me to decide," said Mabel, 
" I shall be inclined to give you absolution 
before confession ; but if you are determined 
to make it, why, come " 

"When?" he asked, eagerly. 

Mabel reflected for an instant, and then 
said, — 

" At seven in the evening." She paused a 
second, and then added, "But had we not 
better go back ? Mamma will wonder where I 
am." She rose up as she spoke, and he made 
no efiFort to detain her, for the quadrille was 
just finished. The dancers dispersed them- 
selves ; some fell into the slow march, and 
joined the promenaders round the room, 
others made their way to the conservatory, in 
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search of the cool quietude which was now 

only to be found there. 

Meanwhile Daisy was dancing and enjoying 
herself thoroughly, despite her anxiety for the 
arrival of her two friends — an anxiety that 
attracted the attention of whomsoever she 
happened to be dancing with, for she was 
perpetually turning her small head and eager 
face towards the door. Presently, in the 
midst of an inspiriting galop, she uttered, 
pantingly, in her partner's ear, "Oh, stop ! 
do stop, please ! I'm — I'm tired." They 
stopped accordingly. She waited a moment to 
take breath, and then, with a radiant face and 
sparkling eyes, pioneered the way towards 
the door, and reached it just as Kenneth and 
Bunstan entered. She espied Kenneth first, 
for his tall figure towered above most of the 
people there, and she knew Dunstan was be- 
side him. Hers was the first familiar face 
that greeted them. 
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•' You have come at last 1 " she said, giving 
a hand to each. " We began to think some- 
thing had happened, and you would not come 
at all." 

"Wliere is Mabel?" exclaimed Dunstan, 
glancing eagerly round the room. 

" I don't know ; but she is enjoying herself 
somewhere, I suppose," said Daisy. 

" Is she very vexed, Daisy ?" 

" Vexed ? no. What should she be vexed 
about?" replied Daisy. 

"I promised to be here, and engaged her 
for the first dance ; and, as you know, Mabel 
does not like to be disappointed." 

"Oh, rest easy — I do not think she was 
disappointed in the least!" replied Daisy, 
reassuringly. " She opened the ball with Mr. 
Houghton. But what has kept you, Dunstan ? 
Is any thing the matter?" 

"My mother has been ill, Daisy," he 
answered, gravely ; "nay, is iU, and I could not 
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leave her till she had seen the doctor, and I 
was assured there was no danger." 

" And there is none of course, or you would 
not be here now," said Daisy; then, turning 
to Kenneth quickly, she added, " but where is 
Etty ? She was to have come with you." 

"She is staying with Mrs. Bourke," he 
answered* "We did not like her to be left 
alone, so Etty stayed behind." 

" Yes ; and almost turned us out of the 
room, and called us useless lumber," repUed 
Dunstan. " I begged her to come, but the 
more I begged her to come, the more she 
determined to stay behind. The mater is 
delighted to have her, and I suppose women 
do understand one another best." 

" How good and kind she is !" exclaimed 
Daisy. " Ah, I shall never be as good as 
Esther !" 

Daisy could thoroughly appreciate Esther's 
sacrifice, for she knew she had been looking 
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forward with unusiial pleasure for the ball at 
Beaconsfield. She had never been to one of 
that description ; her experience was limited 
to social tea or formal dinner parties, with an 
occasional carpet-dance got up impromptu, 
which, after all, are perhaps the pleasantest. 
The minor preparations for this special ball 
had been quite an event in Etty's quiet life ; 
and the choosing and arranging her dress was 
an excitement such as she rarely enjoyed. But 
now the pretty dress was thrown aside, and, 
instead of being there, making one of that 
gay and brilliant scene, she had willingly 
foregone the pleasure, and taken her place in 
the sick-chamber ; but the invalid was Dun- 
s tan's mother, and doing for her was like 
doing for Dunstan's self. And so it came to 
pass that Esther French was satisfied and 
happy in the part she had chosen. The same 
stars that looked down with their pale steady 
eves through the vine-leaves upon the whirling 
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waltzers looked down on lonely Etty, as she 
lifted aside the curtains, and peeped out to see 
what sort of a night it was, and listen to the 
wailing of the sea. 

When Daisy uttered her wish that she was 
half as good as Esther, Kenneth answered 
her. 

" You have no need to wish to be better 
than you are," he said ; but Kenneth was not 
a man to pay compliments, even of this mild 
character, and he blushed and looked awk- 
ward when he attempted it. 

" Don't be silly. Ken ! but take me to have 
an ice," rephed Daisy, loftily ; for the small 
damsel sometimes patronized the big soldier. 
He smiled, and seemed to like her way of 
patronizing him — ^indeed, it might be said that 
he was led by a Daisy-chsin. 

She turned round to make a playful remark 
to Dunstan, and, to her dismay, found he had 
departed, and just caught sight of his back as 
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he went wandering about the room in search 
of Mabel. Blank disappointment was plainly- 
writ upon her face, as she added, — 

"Why, he's gone ! and has not asked me 
to dance even once 1" 

Her vexed tone caught Kenneth's attention; 
he said, cheerfully, rather glad to have her to 
himself, — 

" Never mind, Daisy ; dance with me in- 
stead. I'm an awkward fellow, I know, but 
I'U do my best." 

" But you never waltz, and you hate 
dancing," rejoined Daisy. 

" So I do ; but I'll try and not hate any 
thing you like, little Daisy." 

His grave eyes softened, and he looked 
down upon the young face tenderly. 

" Oh, that is nonsense !" she answered ; 
**you know, we cannot help our likings or 
hatings, either in small things or great, 
"But," she added, looking up at him archly. 
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" I do believe you are trying to pay me 
compliments, Ken ! There, you need not 
apologize ; I will forgive you this once." 

" I had no thought of apologizing," he 
answered ; " indeed, I think I was going to 
pay you another." 

^ I am glad you did not ; you know, human 

nature cannot stand too much, and — and^ — 

your compliments are so funny, Ken! not 

flowery, and got up to suit all occasions and 

all people ; but you are so grave about it, as 

though you had got them out of the * Moral 

Reflector.' If you were not so grave they 
might not seem so funny." 

Kenneth did not like to be called " funny." 

His heart was full to overflowing of sweet, 

tender feelings. It was strangely perturbed 

just now. His talk with Dunstan Bourke 

upon the sands had made him more keenly 

alive to his own longings, his own desires, 

and induced him to think seriously on many 
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things, and on little Daisy most seriously of 
all. He loved the wayward girl so devotedly, 
yet so passionately withal, that the bare 
thought that another might step forward and 
win her away from him gave him a bitter 
pain; and he resolved to learn the truth, if 
there was any chance, any hope for him or 
not. Though, both morally and physi- 
cally, he was bravest of the brave among 
men, yet, in the presence of this child- 
woman, he was shy and nervous as a boy. 
However, he had resolved to feel his way 
to Daisy's heart under a masked battery 
of pretty complimentary speeches, half jest, 
half earnest, but she had thrown his forces 
into confusion at the onset, had laughed 
outright, and called him " funny." He was 
taken aback for the moment, and did not 
know what to answer ; at last, he said, — 

" I don't know any thing about the * Moral 
Reflector,' Daisy, and I don't think I make 
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myself more ridiculous than other men in the 
compUmentary Une." 

She saw from his look and from his tone 
that he was hurt, and said, in her pleasant 
coaxing way, — 

" Why, Ken, you are not really vexed be- 
cause I called you * funny' ? I did not mean 
to depreciate you or your compUments either. 
You are so grand, and bold, and strong, that 
to hear you make pretty speeches is like 
hearing the noble lion trying to purr like a 
pussy-cat; and that would be fiinny, wouldn't 
it ? and no offence to the lion either." 

" I am an iU-tempered bear, Daisy ; for- 
give me ! " he exclaimed, recovering his good 
humour on the instant. 

" No ; you are a dear, delightftd old goose, 
Ken," she answered ; " and you ought to know 
that I prefer your plain speaking to the 
prettiest compUments of any man hving — 
there ! I'm not sure that that is a proper 
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speech for a young lady to make ; but we are 
not like other people — ^you and I : there is 
no fear of our ever misunderstanding one 
another, is there ? " 

"No," he answered, his whole face radi- 
ating as he looked down on hers ; "I halve 
only one fear, that we do not understand one 
another quite enough/' They had wandered 
on till they had got in the way of the dancers. 

" Let us stand back here," exclaimed Daisy, 
discovering a small recess, " and you can tell 
me all about Etty and Mrs. Bourke." They 
stood back accordingly, and he told her all 
she wanted to know. They were not, how- 
ever, allowed to remain there long, for his 
attention was claimed elsewhere, and Daisy 
was carried off to make up a set of the 
Lancers. Meanwhile Duns tan had continued 
his search for Mabel, and had gone the round 
of the rooms, escaping from the smiling snares 
and pitfalls that beset him by the way. He 
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found her at last, not dancing, but sitting 
quietly in a corner with his cousin Roland; 
not flirting over ices and lemonade, nor talking 
light talk, ball-room fashion, but talking with 
grave faces and in earnest tones. The two 
gentlemen shook hands in the manner of 
friendly relatives where there is no great love 
on either side ; and then Dunstan apologized 
to Mabel for having broken his word. She 
smiled, bowed, and assured him it was of no 
consequence, in fact she had entirely forgotten 
to expect him. Sir Roland made some passing 
remark, and the two cousins began talking on 
general matters ; but it soon became evident 
to Mabel's eyes that Dunstan was chafing 
sorely. Presently, when there was a lull in 
the conversation, he stooped over her, and 
said, — 

" You have kept a waltz for me surely, 
Mabel? You knew I should be here some 
time to-night.*' 
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" I have not been dancing much," she an- 
swered, anxious to keep him in good temper, 
" but I'll take a turn with you now, if you 
like." He was delighted. She rose up, and 
with a charming smile handed her fan to Sir 
Roland Bourke, and was whirled away in 
Dunstan's arms. Sir Roland watched her 
graceful figure for awhile, till she was lost to his 
sight. His were not the only eyes that watched 
Mabel Beresford with unusual interest that 
night : there was another, an older and graver 
man than either of her present admirers — 
Mr. George Denison, a merchant reputed very 
wealthy and very eccentric, who had hitherto 
had but little time in his busy life to think of 
beauty, or even to dream of love ; but now he 
had leisure to observe and look round, and see 
the machinery of the artificial world in motion ; 
not that portion of the outward and visible 
world's machinery that is made up of science, 
art, and skill, and worked by engines of iron 
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or the power of gold, but of that subtle and 
invisible world of human passions which is 
worked by that most powerful of all engines, 
frail woman's beauty. He had seen Mabel 
but once before this night ; he had never ob- 
truded himself upon her notice, never even 
touched her hand ; but he had listened to her 
voice, had looked upon her face, and was 
straightway lost. He had come now some 
two hundred miles from the distant north of 
England, that he might see her again. He 
had watched her through all the pleasures of 
the evening, and lost sight of her but rarely ; 
had even been near when she thought herself 
alone in the conservatory with Sir Roland 
Bourke. He had got a pretty accurate notion 
as to who would be his rivals, and in what 
way they would be likely to rival him, if he 
went forward and proposed to marry her, 
which he was heartily inclined to do ; for the 
passion which he called love had seized him 
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and taken possession of all his senses : it was 
like a strong fever fit, which he had neither 
the will nor the power to shake off. He was 
not a young man, was not even good-looking, 
still he did not despair. He was one of those 
wicked, worldly men who believe that every 
woman has her price ; that some ask only love 
for love, while others are content to take gold 
in exchange for beauty, or rank in exchange 
for wealth. If ever he entered the matrimo- 
nial market, he was prepared to give a fancy 
price, provided he obtained the article he 
wanted — and he stood a good chance of 
getting it, too ; for there is a prevalent idea 
strong in feminine natures, that to be rich is 
to be happy; that the golden branch must 
needs bear pleasant fruit ; they pluck it, taste 
it, and too often ^ find it filled with gall and 
bitterness. Truly the golden ointment is 
sometimes spread over ghastly wounds, which 
it irritateth, but healeth not. 
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There lay ready to Mabel's hand that night 
gold, silver, and dross. Which would she 
stoop and take ? which leave behind, or tread 
beneath her dainty feet ? None could tell ; 
and she was as much in the dark as the world 
around her. She was content and happy, 
playing in Ught-comedy fashion with whatever 
lay nearest to her — never heeding whether it 
was human vanity or a human soul. 



CHAPTER X. 



GOLDEN HOUES. 



Days of summer-colour'd seas, 
Days of many melodies." 



II /r ABEL rose early the next morning after 
^*-*- the ball at Beaconsfield, and, in an 
unusually amiable spirit, paid a visit to Daisy 
before she was well out of her bed, to bid her 
a " good-morning." She kissed her, and sat 
down beside her. 

" I shall not be in your way, Daisy dear, 
shall I ? If I am, pray tell me, and I'll go 
away again." 

" Oh, no, I am too glad to have you here, 
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MabI" replied Daisy, delighted at her un- 
wonted condescension. "It is very kind of 
you to come; you know I am grateful for 
small mercies. We can have a nice talk 
while I'm dressing, if you don't mind." 

" That is the very thing I came for," said 
Mabel. " I detest regular formal talk about 
any thing ; but I delight in a gossip where we 
can pick up Uttle fragmentary bits of chit- 
chat about every thing and every body. Did 
you dance much last night ?" 

" No, I did not care to." Daisy was sitting 
before her looking-glass as she spoke, brush- 
ing vigorously at her crisp, obstinate curls. 
She paused in her operation, and added, as 
though following out her own thoughts rather 
than continuing in Mabel's gossipping strain, 
" There was nobody there that I cared much 
about. The world seems fiill to overflowing 
with duU, uninteresting people one does not 
care for, and, somehow, they are always bob- 
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bing in one's way, and coming between us and 
the real nice congenial people we like. I hate 
balls I" she added, emphatically. Mabel seemed 
surprised at her vehemence, and answered, — 

"And yet you were so anxious to go, Daisy?" 

"Yes ; but that was before it began; now it 
is over, I find I did not care for it at all." 
Mabel leaned forward, and looked with a 
steady, inquiring gaze on Daisy's face. 

" I don't quite understand you this morn- 
ing," she said. " I enjoyed myself immensely, 
and I am sure you had as good a chance as I 
had. Every thing seemed to go swimmingly, 
I thought. There was no lack of partners, and 
very good dancers, too." 

"They did not fall to my lot," replied 
Daisy ; " those I danced with danced badly, 
and were horribly stupid." 

"Well, there was Kenneth French,'* con- 
tinued Mabel ; " he is not stupid, and he was 
hovering about you all the evening." 
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"I did not choose to dance with him," 
replied Daisy ; " he is so big and I am so Uttle 
— ^we should have looked ridiculous. Fancy a 
daddy-long-legs whirling about with a lady- 
bird in his arms ! one would have represented 
me and the other Ken figuratively." 

" Then there was Dunstan — he waltzes 
splendidly." 

**Yes; but he never asked me," repUed 
Daisy ; and the truth of her disenjoyment the 
evening before bubbled up from her heart 
to her lips. "And what could have been 
the matter with him ? " she added, eagerly. 
"Something must have happened to annoy 
him dreadfully." 

"Why?" 

"Because I saw him standing by himself 
against the wall, and I went up to him, and 
touched him and dropped him a courtesy, play- 
ftJlyj you know, and asked him if he was 
waiting for a waltz. He turned round, looking 
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— oh, SO frowning ! and then jerked his head 
away, saying crossly, * Don't bother, Daisy ! ' 
I thought I should have burst out crying, I 
could hardly prevent myself — ^it is not often 
he speaks to any body in that ill-tempered 
way. Do you know what ailed him, Mab ?" 

"No," she answered; "but I thought he 
was not in the sweetest temper possible. By- 
the-bye, Daisy, do you know papa and mamma 
are going to spend a long day at HHlsborough, 
and will not return till to-morrow morning ? 
What shall we do with ourselves ?" 

"Whatever you like," replied Daisy, heartily, 
feeling of some importance at that moment, 
for Mabel rarely consulted her or deferred to 
her wishes in any way. " How nice and kind 
you are to-day, Mabel!" she added. "I do 
not believe there is any body so deliciously 
charming as you are when you like." 

"J always Uke," she answered, sweetly, 
" but you do not always understand me." 



1 
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" I daresay it is mostly my fault when we 
quarrel," replied Daisy, with a slightly re- 
pentant sigh. " I am afraid I am impetuous, 
and when you are so sweet and cool and 
satirical, it drives me wild. But we wiU be 
very happy to-day, and you shall lay it out 
your own way." 

" It will be laid out very simply, then," said 
Mabel. ** First thing, I think we ought to go 
and inquire after Mrs. Bourke." 

" Exactly what I should like to do," repUed 
Daisy, brightening. 

" We shall no doubt stay to limch, if Etty 
French is there still, and afterwards have a 
ramble over the hills. Dunstan is sure to 
offer to be our escort." 

" That wiU be dehghtful ! " said Daisy ; 
"and perhaps he will tell us what was the 
matter with him last night." 

"Perhaps," replied Mabel, laconically, 
though she knew perfectly well he was not 

R 2 
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likely to take Daisy into his confidence upon 
the subject of his annoyance. " But come, 
make haste, or we shall be late for breakfast !" 
On descending to that social meal they 
found Mr. and Mrs. Beresford busily des- 
patching ham, eggs, and coflfee, for they de- 
sired to start early. Mr. Beresford merely 
nodded as the girls entered, and then resumed 
his reading of the Times, his favourite, it 
might be said his only, Uterary study. He 
used to say that if a man could only digest 
all the information therein contained, he 
would be well grounded in all matters, social 
and political, respecting the life of the nation 
and the progress of the people. Not content 
with studying that noble periodical himself, 
he insisted upon his wife following in his 
steps. The little woman struggled hard, but 
she could not keep up with him, she was 
generally found lagging three months behind 
him ; and while he was wading through the 
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slough of Mr. Gladstone's political mystifica- 
tion, she was marching Tahantly through 
the storm which eventnallv bnrst over Mr. 
DisraeU's ministrv. 

Mrs. Beresford and the two girls chatted 
over the events of the last evening. They 
pitied her for being a " wallflower :*' she dis$- 
claimed all need of their compassion, declaring 
that she had passed her time very pleasantly, 
chatting with old friends and new acquaint- 
ances. 

" And, by-the-bye," she said, " I have made 
one very agreeable acquaintance — a Mr. Deni- 
son, who says he has met you in town, MabeL" 

" Very likely," repHed Mabel ; " one meets 
so many people it is impossible to keep them 
in mind« Which was Mr. Denison r that httle 
bronze man who took you down to supper ? 
I dare say we have met somewhere : I £uicied 
I remembered his &ce.'' 

** Your aunt tells me he is vwy rich,*' con- 
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tinued Mrs. Beresford, addressing Daisy. "I 
fancy she thinks he would be a very eligible 
parti for you," she added, laughing. 

" I am much obUged to her," said Daisy, 
tossing her small head disdainfiilly ; "but 
I'm not to be sold, especially to a man of his 
metal. I don't like men of bronze, nor yet 
men of brass." 

" But he is a man of gold, you hear," said 
Mabel. 

" Oh, no," replied Daisy, laughing ; " I 
noticed him : he does not look the least bit 
like a gentleman. I should say he was just 
gilded over on the outside, like the gilt ginger- 
bread children buy at the fair ; and I dare say 
if the gilt were worn off he would be equally 
disagreeable. I wonder if he was the special 
somebody aunt wanted to introduce me to ! " 
and Daisy told the story of her escape. 
Then followed a catalogue of Sir Boland 
Bourke's attractions, which Daisy gave with 
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genial spirit, for she liked him heartily. 
Mabel only smiled, and sometimes quietly 
assented to Daisy's big emphatic notes 
of admiration. She did not choose to 
show her hand till she had played out her 
game thoroughly, and had won. The even- 
ing would show whether she would gain a 
victory or sustain a defeat : all would depend 
upon the sort of secret Sir Roland Bourke 
had promised to disclose to her. At any 
rate, however matters might fall out, she 
should keep her own counsel for another 
week. By that time she and Dunstan would 
be parted, both drifting away ft'om Netby and 
its close associations. She had a wholesome 
respect for Dunstan, but was never sure which 
way his passion might drive him. And she 
would have shrunk from the task of standing 
face to face with Dunstan, to tell him she was 
engaged to his cousin Roland. 
As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Beresford started on their excursion of a 
day. The girls dressed and started off across 
the sands to Fenally. It was a lovely morn- 
ing ; the sea was as calm as a lake, and the 
golden sand glittered in the sunlight. The 
rabbits came out of their sandy burrows and 
sat upon their haunches, and blinked their 
bright eyes as the girls strolled by them. Long 
before they reached Fenally they saw a figure 
in a light grey coat and round straw hat 
leaning lazily over the low stone parapet that 
bounded one side of the domain. On per- 
ceiving them he vaulted over into the road, 
and came swinging along towards them, not 
hesitating, as though he doubted what his 
receptipn would be, but confident and smiling. 
Of course it was no other than Dunstan 
Bourke, they knew. He and Mabel greeted one 
another with few words, accompanied by most 
eloquent looks. As for Daisy, he shook hands 
with her heartily, saying, with mock humility, — 
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"I am almost ashamed to look you in the 
face, Daisy. I behaved so like a bear last 
night that I feel I ought to go down on my 
knees, and beg your pardon; and I would too, 
if that would be any satisfaction to you." The 
kind brown eyes were smiling down upon her 
so pleasantly that they set her heart flutter- 
ing in her breast ; her cheeks glowed, and 
her eyes danced as though the inner chord of 
some great joy had set her soul in motion. 

" Oh, pray do not say any thing about it, 
Dunstan," she answered; "it was very rude 
of me to interrupt you." 

" The fact is, Daisy," he added, " I was 
in a horrible temper ; and, like a coward, I 
vented it on you, the sweetest and dearest 
little soul in all the world!" As the girl's 
magnificent eyes were raised to his, ^ate- 
fuUy and tenderly, he felt that there was a 
very good excuse for Kenneth's folly. Mabel 
tapped her foot upon the ground impatiently: 
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she did not choose that Daisy should mo- 
nopolize his attention even for that single 
moment, so she interrupted them, at once. 

"We are just going up to inquire after 
your mother. I hope she is better this 
morning ?" 

" Thanks, yes. She seems all right now," 
he answered. " It was a sort of spasm, very 
sharp, indeed alarming while it lasted.'* He 
paused a moment, and then added, "I am 
glad you have come ; I have been expecting 
you for the last hour." 

" Expecting us ? " repeated Mabel ; " how 
did you know we were coming ? " 

" Oh, I knew well enough," he replied. "Do 
not you know that the aching bones give 
warning when the east wind is rising ? " 

"You don't look as if your bones were 
aching," said Daisy, taking upon herself to 
answer him ; " and I am sure we are neither 
bitter, cutting, nor cold, as the east wind is." 
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" I was not going to be so ungallant as to 
compare you to it," he answered. " But you 
do not go in for scientific inquiries, Daisy, or 
you would know that there is another kind of 
electricity besides that which flashes along 
the telegraph wires." He seemed to speak to 
Daisy, but his eyes were fixed on Mabel, and 
his heart was fiill of her, as he added, " There 
is another and subtler electrical current which 
flashes from eye to eye and soul to soul, and 
tells us when those we love are drawn to 
where we stand." 

Poor little Daisy was bewildered, and so 
confused she hardly knew where to look or 
what to say; and her cheeks burned as 
though his words had scorched them. 

"You are puzzhng om- wits with your 
scientific similes," said Mabel, with her low, 
sweet laugh. " Take care, or one of us may 
believe you are making a true declaration of 
love." 
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" At any rate," he answered, " I sliall never 
make a false one." 

At this moment they approached the house, 
and exchanged nods and smiles with Mrs. 
Bourke and Etty French, who were sitting in 
the Ubrary working at the open window. 
Both ladies rose as the girls came near, and 
gave them the usual cordial welcome. Mabel 
dropped the shadow of a kiss on Mrs. Bourke' s 
cheek, and was glad she was better; but 
Daisy nestled up to her caressingly, lifted 
her rosebud of a mouth for a loving kiss, 
and whispered, tenderly, — 

" I thought of you often last night, and 
almost envied Esther. I had rather have been 
here than at the ball." 

" You were far more in your natural sphere 
there, little butterfly," replied Mrs. Bourke ; 
" it would never do to cage up a bright 
bird like you with doctor's bottles and 
pill-boxes." 
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"Esther was here — " began Daisy, then 
Dunstan interrupted her, saying, — 

" Ay, but do you not know that Etty 
French is an unclassified sister of charity, 
and does duty as my mother's daughter, till I 
bring home a wife ?'' 

"A wife, sir! *' replied Mrs. Bourke, smiling. 
" How dare you mention such a thing within 
a mile of your mother's ears ? *' 

" Oh, but I think it is as well to accustom 
you to the idea of the inevitable she." 
. " Do not threaten me in that indistinct 
sortof way,* 'replied his mother, smiling, "but 
give me fair notice when the evil is approach- 
ing, that I may gather myself together and 
depart in peace from my boy's life." Though 
she was smiling as though in jest, there was 
a slight tremor of the lip which showed that 
an earnest thought was stirred within her. 

" That would never da, mother," replied 
Dunstan, putting his arms round her, and 
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kissing her ; " I could never get on without 
you. 1 would lay an embargo on you, and 
keep you at your post, whether you would 
or not." 

" You spoil him so dreadfully, Mrs. 
Bourke," said Mabel, "I do not believe 
he will ever find a wife equal to continue 
your work, unless you seek one for him and 
give her instruction gratis." 

" He must not depend on my good offices 
in the matter," replied Mrs. Bourke, " for I 
plainly confess I have never yet seen the 
woman whom I should like to see my son's 
wife." There was a look in her* eyes and a 
significance in her tone as she spoke those 
words, looking fiill in Mabel's face, that 
Dunstan grieved to see. There was a quiet 
mischief, too, lurking in Mabel's eyes iand 
dimpling the comers of her mobile mouth 
that made him feftl at least uncomfortable, 
as though he were going to be placed under 
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a cross-fire, where the weapons were con- 
cealed but dangerous; and he hastened to 
throw oil upon the slightly-troubled waters, 
saying, in his usual nonchalant way, — 

" Query, mother dear, if you would ever 
find a woman suflBiciently worthy to be ad- 
vanced to such an honour. As for me," he 
added, and some few of his words reached 
only his mother's ear, "it would be easy 
enough to find somebody worthy of me — but 
worthy of ycm," he dropped his voice, adding, 
" that is quite a different question." At that 
moment Esther, who had quitted the room 
a moment before, re-entered, bearing some 
steaming decoction in her hand. 

" This was waiting for you in the dining- 
room," she said, " but I thought you would 
like it here, so I brought it." 

" You are tempting Providence, Etty," said 
Dunstan ; " one would almost wish to be ill, 
to be taken so much care of. But, mother," 
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he added, "you know, those two big children 
are orphans to-day ; don't you intend to ask 
them to luncheon ? " 

" What nonsense !" replied his mother; "of 
course they will stay. I should not think of 
their going back. Come, run up-stairs and 
take off your hats, girls ! " 

" Thank you," said Mabel, who was 
always spokeswoman, "we must not stay; 
we only came to inquire after you." 

" Are you sure it was not to inquire after 
me?" asked Dunstan; "to see how I got 
over the fatigues of the dancing and the 
snubbing you gave me?" Daisy's quick ear 
caught these words, and she w6ndered if 
Mabel really had any thing to do with his ill- 
humour the night before. There were two 
things that sUghtly puzzled her': she could 
not account for Dunstan's discourtesy the last 
evening, nor for Mabel's great amiability this 
morning. Somehow, she connected the two 
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together. However, she did not trouble her- 
self much about it now; she did not care 
how things had been the last night, they were 
different this morning. He was so kind, and 
looked at her with such genial, pleasant eyes 
that her very soul seemed to expand with 
delight, and sun itself in his smiles, even as 
the sweet song-birds spread their wings and 
bask in the sunlight, swelling out their 
throats and pouring forth melodious sounds, 
unknowing why or wherefore they are glad. 
It was something in this way with Daisy. 
Even from that first meeting on the low-lying 
sands at evening, so long, long ago, Dunstan 
Bourke had been her hero ; and so he had 
remained through the days of her childhood 
and the changing years of youth ; now that 
she was on the verge of womanhood, with all 
the passionate dreaming and vague yearning 
for that something which sooner or later 
comes into the life of every woman under 
VOL. I. s 
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the sun, he was her hero still — "the goodliest 
man the sun e'er looked upon." His very 
faults and defects of character were pleasant 
to her eye, because they were a part of him. 
There is a legal saying, " The king can do no 
wrong." Daisy mentally applied this saying 
to the king of her soul ; in her sight he could 
do no wrong ; he was above criticism, above 
reproof. Although her feeling for him was 
all-absorbing, she never thought of giving it 
a name. Indeed, she never considered the 
matter at all ; it seemed as natural to love 
him as to breathe and move, to think or feel. 
She never pondered on the why or the where- 
fore of either one or the other, nor gave a 
thought as to what the end might be. 
Strange to say, there was not a shadow of 
jealous irritation mingling with her feeling 
for him. He was a man of the world, and 
she saw him " doing as the world doth," and 
took no heed of it. Truly he was the star of 
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her life, and whether he would influence it 
for good or for evil, she knew not yet ; she 
might know one day too well. 

In spite of Mabel's faint resistance, Mrs. 
Bourke made them spend the day at Fenally, 
seeing, as she said, that it would be a long 
time — ^the winter must come and go — ^before 
they would have a whole day together again. 
And a very pleasant day they had, a day that 
might have been marked with a white stone 
in the lives of more than one of the party. 
Every one was in good temper, and chatted 
and jested playfully, rambling about the 
garden and looking out over the sea, till lun- 
cheon-time. Then, as it was one of those 
lovely bright days we often have in the early 
autimm — as though the summer was loath 
to leave, and left a lingering, loving farewell 
behind — ^Dunstan proposed a row across 
to the Water Winch, a solitary cave about 
three miles distant, which seemed to be 
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scooped out of the most wild and picturesque 
part of the coast, where the rugged rocks 
rose high and mighty from the sea — the 
beautiful variegated colours of the different 
strata, and the quaint shapes of the rocks 
themselves, wearing an appearance of an old 
beaten, battlemented castle, as you approached 
from the sea. In fact, it was the most pic- 
turesque part of that bold picturesque coast, 
and a favourite trip both with the residents 
and visitors. Dunstan's proposal that they 
should row to the Water Winch and leave the 
boat to be brought back by the boatman, 
while they walked home over the cliffs, met 
with general approbation. As they were 
crossing the sands to the starting-point they 
met Kenneth mooning along in an aimless, 
objectless way. They invited him to join the 
party — an invitation he was by no means slow 
to accept. They took their seats in high 
glee ; the boatman steering, and Dunstan and 
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Kenneth eacli taking an oar. Slowly the 
boat pushed off from the land. They 
were both good oarsmen, and rowed with 
steady, dexterous strokes, as they had rowed 
together years back on the bosom of the 
Thames at Oxford in the old college-days, 
which seemed already a far-off time. The 
girls chatted and laughed, and made merry 
music with their own sweet voices. More 
than once the rowers rested on their oars, 
hypocritically declaring they were tired ; and 
while they rested from their labour, coaxed 
the girls to sing, which they did right wil- 
lingly. Now and then, as the boat rocked 
lazily on the waters, the manly voices crept 
iij, artistically though, perhaps putting in a 
second or uniting a tolerably good tenor to 
Mabel's sweet soprano, at last even creating 
a chorus where no chorus was intended to be. 
But what did it matter? they only wished 
to please themselves, and they were pleased ; 
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and though they were not particnlarly wise, 
they were particularly happy. After all, when 
we look back upon bygone years, we find it 
was not the wisest things that made us the 
happiest ; and the memory of many an hour, 
which has been filled with pleasant looks and 
foolish words only, will bring smiles, with 
half-tears into the eyes, giving a sort of 
solemn sunshine to the heart even now, 
while our wisest days are left shivering in 
the shade of years, imloved, perhaps unre- 
membered. Fortunate indeed are they who 
can look back on those old foolish days 
without echoing the words — 

" Oh for the touch of a yanish'd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! " 

As their voices died away upon the wind 
the rowers bent to their oars again, and 
soon reached the Water Winch. It was an 
awkward landing-place, and there was some 
diflBiculty in keeping the boat steady while 
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the girls got out; then there was such a 
laughing and chattering as they scrambled 
up to the top of the cliff. They gained it at 
last, after sundry false steps and tumbles, 
which, however, did nobody any harm, but 
rather increased the pleasure of the excur- 
sion. Then they strolled homewards through 
the meadow-lands that crowned the cliff, turn- 
ing their faces seaward and drinking in the 
sweet fresh air, murmuring regretfully that 
they would be leaving it so soon. Gradually 
the merry ring died out of their voices, and 
their tones grew soft and low as they talked 
of the fast approaching time when their magic 
circle would be broken, and the hour they 
were even now passing so pleasantly would be 
drifting away into the past, soon to be talked 
of as " the long, long ago." When would 
they five tread that same path again together? 
They asked the question of one another with 
smiling eyes. Perhaps Mabel was the only 
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one who fancied that if an oracle could give 
the answer, it would be " Never." Perhaps, 
after all, it is rarely that we do the same 
thing twice, under similar circumstances, and 
in the same company. 

As they walked onward, now silent for a 
moment, then talking in a half-gay, half-re- 
gretful strain, a brisker wind sprang up, and 
a shadow crept over the face of the sun. This 
they saw well ; but there was another shadow 
which they could not see threatening to sweep 
into their hves, tearing them all asunder, and 
shutting out the sunshine from one soul at 
least. 

As they came near the Terrace, Mabel felt 
faint and tired. She would not go back 
with them to Fenally, she said, but would 
go in and lie down for an hour or two. 
Daisy wished to remain with her, but Mabel 
would not have it so. 

" No, Daisy," she said, " I insist upon 
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your going. Mrs. Bourke would be disap- 
pointed else. My staying away does not 
matter. And, Dunstan," she added, giving 
him her hand, and looking at him softly 
through her long silken lashes, " the dinner- 
hour at Fenally is seven. Well, if you will 
bring Daisy back by nine I will have some 
coffee ready : if I rest quietly I shall be better 
by that time." Of course they all uttered 
many regrets; but Mabel always had her 
own way, and watched them, waving her 
hand as they passed down the garden 
homeward across the sands. The weary 
expression faded from her face, and she 
sat down with clasped hands and expectant, 
sparkling eyes to await Sir Roland Bourke, 
who she knew would keep true tryst. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MABEL MAKES HEE GAME. 

" Oh, let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet, 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet ! 
Then let come what come may, 

What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day." 

II /r ABEL sat with folded hands, humming 
^ softly to herself, keeping her eye and 

ear upon the watch for Sir Roland Bourke, 
who was coming by his own appointment. 
She had so managed as to be quite alone to 
receive him. She had given the servants a 
holiday, with the exception of the cook, who 
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Mabel knew would be only too glad to avail 
herself of the opportunity to invite a fiiendly 
gossip below : there would be no one to talk 
of his coming or his going. If she chose to 
keep his visit a secret, there was nothing to 
prevent her doing so ; if, on the other hand, 
things turned out as she hoped and expected 
they would, his visit was easily accounted 
JEbr. Meanwhile, as she sat watching and 
waiting, her thoughts were busy wondering 
what Sir Roland could have to say that he 
must say to her alone. Was it any thing 
that could or that ought to prevent her 
becoming his wife ? She smiled at the idea. 
Nothing but the loss of his name, fame, or 
wealth should hinder that ; yet he had himself 
seemed doubtful and hesitating — ^what could 
it be that he had to tell ? Perhaps he had 
been accustomed to an over-scrupulous sec- 
tion of womankind, who expect too much 
virtue from the opposite sex, and make no 
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allowance for the frailties, escapades, and 
miserable pitfalls into which so many stumble 
in the days of their headstrong youth, before 
experience is strong enough to warn, or 
reason to guide them. Well, she would hear 
all he had to say, and decide for herself. 

Presently she heard the gravel crackling 
under fast-approaching feet, and she knew 
that it was he. She unhasped the French 
window, threw it open, and let the warm 
ruddy glow of the fire light up her face and 
figure, as she smiled and beckoned that he 
might come that way. In a moment more Sir 
Roland strode into the room. She closed the 
window, dropped the curtain over it ; then, as 
they shook hands together, she apologized 
for being alone, adding, — 

" Mamma and papa are both away until 
to-morrow, and even Daisy has deserted 
me. 

"I am glad, very glad, that you are 
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alone," he answered; "it is exactly as I 
wished, for what I have to say is for your 
ear only." Sir Roland seemed in a state of 
perturbation, as though he would be glad to 
postpone his saying even for a few minutes 
longer. " I hope you were not over-fatigued 
last night, Miss Beresford. I have scarcely 
slept for thinking of you. Do not turn away : 
I do not mean flattery. The hope of win- 
ning you has been coupled with the dread of 
losing you " 

" You cannot very well lose what you 
have never possessed," said Mabel, interrupt- 
ing him. 

" No ; but I may lose the hope of it ; and, 
Miss Beresford — Mabel," he added, "you 
know, or you may not know, for you have 
not hved so long as I have, how painful it is 
to look on any thing you value for the last 
time; but to look on the living face of a 
woman we have learned to love, and know 
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that our own words may blot it out from 
our sight for ever, is the worst pain of all ! 
I hardly know how to speak — ^yet speak I 
must, though I know my words may ruin my 
cause ; but I am an honest . and an honour- 
able man, so I must speak out.'* 

A quick, impatient gleam shot from Mabel's 
eyes, and a frown for a moment contracted 
her brow. 

" Why does he speak to me at all ?" she 
thought. "He wants to tell me of some 
horrible thing of days gone by — ^what is it to 
me ? What do I care to know of his past ? 
* Let the dead bury its dead.' His present and 
his ftiture only are interesting to me, for they 
may in part be mine. Perhaps he will tell 
me something which may compel me, against 
my will, to reject him. Pshaw ! I would 
rather he were a rogue than such an honest 
man as this." These thoughts flashed 
through her brain in a second, and for a 
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second only the frown clouded her brow. 
She was used to play her part in the mas- 
querade of life, and if the mask slipped on 
one side for one moment, she adjusted it and 
was all smiles the next. She answered him 
with an earnestness that was unusual for 
her. 

" K it gives you any pain to speak, pray 
be silent. I have no right, no wish to pry into 
your past life ; whatever you may have done, it 
could have been no wrong to me, therefore it 
is no concern of mine." She spoke in such a 
kind, generous way, that as he looked at her 
he thought how few women were so gentle, so 
wanting in curiosity I He took her hand and 
held it fast ; and as she sat with down-falling 
lids he had full time to feel to the very 
bottom of his heart how beautiful she was. 

" But as my past may have some influence 
over your future, it is right you should know 
that though you may be my wife — a most 
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I 

loved one, too — your children will never 
be my heirs." He paused, as though to see 
the effect of his words. There was a tre- 
mulous motion of Mabel's eye-lids, but 
nothing more. She made no answer, no 
remark ; and he continued, " I have had — 
indeed, we all have had a foolish period in 
our lives, Mabel. Some men commit many 
small follies, and some men only one great 
one: that has been my case. I am now 
thirty-three years old. I was to a great 
extent always my own master, which is 
generally a misfortune when a man is young, 
with plenty of time on his hands, with 
much money in his pockets. Up to the 
time when I was one-and-twenty I led an * 
idle, wandering sort of life. The formal, 
artificial state of society in London galled 
and irritated me. I was too wild to wear its 
fetters meekly, and when I could I escaped 
from its trammels, and amused myself in 
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my own way — not always the wisest or the 
best. I fell into strange company, as you 
shall hear ; hence arose all my troubles- 
When I was about nineteen I joined a 
travelling circus — ^yes, Mabel, you may well 
look surprised; I really did — ^and made my 
appearance before the public on the tight- 
rope. I ignominiously fell, and was hooted 
out of the place." A smile Hghted up his 
features while he spoke, as though he looked 
back with a sort of pleasure on those old 
vagabondizing days. " But I am not going 
to aflBict you with a whole history of my 
Bohemian wandering — only so far as you 
should know in order to imderstand the 
result. Well, in one of these wanderings, 
I feU in with a girl— or rather woman, for 
she was some years older than myself — a 
sort of agricultural beauty, broad, bold, and 
strong, rich in colour, perfect in shape, and 
with a merry laugh which had something of 
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imtauglit music in it. With her I fancied 
myself desperately in love. She was the 
daughter of labourers, poor, ignorant, honest 
people who worked in the fields. She — well, 
I suppose every woman has a right to do 
the best she can for herself — ^however, I was 
tempted, cajoled, or whatever you may please 
to call it ; but at last I married her." 

" Married her ! " replied Mabel, as though 
she could hardly believe her senses ; " truly, 
and in your own name ? " 

"In my own name," he repeated, "of 
course ; I could not have acted a lie with a 
woman, even the poorest and lowliest under 
the sun. Yes ; strange, almost like a dream 
as it seems to me now, I married her in the 
village church. She could neither read nor 
write, and aflGLxed her mark to the marriage 
register I I blushed then, and felt ashamed, 
for I awoke to the full sense of what I was 
doing; hitherto I had been passion blinded. 
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But it was too late to repent. I established 
her and her parents on a small farm, which 
was the height of their ambition; it was a 
great rise in life for them. She did not know, 
she never knew, my true position in the 
world. It would have been no use to inform 
her of it ; she had no mind to be cultivated ; 
she had no wish to improve her social position ; 
her only desire was to be dressed better than 
her neighbours, and to do no compulsory 
labour, but to work when she liked or play 
when she liked. Thus far she was satisfied, 
resting content and happy with her own 
people. I do not think she ever regretted 
her bargain ; I hope I never let her see how 
bitterly I regretted mine ! She regarded me 
as a perfect wonder of talent and gentility. I 
supplied her liberally with money : she sup- 
posed I gained it by travelling through the 
country exhibiting my histrionic talent to an 
admiring world. It was well it should be so, 
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for I was thus left master of my own time and 
actions. I need hardly say that my visits to the 
farm were few and far between, though I was 
always welcome, and she did her best to please 
me, unconscious that she failed miserably. 

"Well, she died and left a child — a boy but 
three days' old — behind her. I procured a 
nurse from France who could not speak a 
word of English, and into her charge I gave 
the child, whom we carried away to a distant 
part of the country. Some few months after- 
wards I wrote to the old people saying that 
their daughter's child was dead. Thus all 
connexion between them and me and mine 
ceased — ceased for ever. ' ' Sir Roland paused 
a second, then added, " The boy is still alive, 
thank God ! and is at school in Derbyshire. 
He is christened after me, Roland Bourke, 
but he knows absolutely nothing of my real 
self or fortunes, and he is too young to think 
or wonder about either. I have never ac- 
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knowledged him nor breathed of his existence 
to a soul ; but now I feel the time is coming 
fast when I must bring him home, and let the 
world know I have a son and heir. It would 
be a cruel injustice to keep him longer in 
obscurity. You see all this, do you not, 
Mabel ? '* he added, anxiously. 

" Yes, I quite understand — quite appreciate 
you," she answered, without raising her eyes; 
and he continued, — 

" You can understand now why I have been 
considered misanthropical, and have kept 
aloof from my relatives and friends. I could 
not bear to make any allusion to the past to 
awake question or remark ; people, especially 
one*s friends, are so kind and curious, they 
would have held an inquisition on that portion 
of my old life which I most wished to forget. 
I had not courage to set my skeleton before 
the world, and — and so I have been miscon- 
strued all my life. When I first saw you, I 
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began to think, to fancy what a blessed thing 
a home might be with a woman, beantifal, 
refined, and true, to share it. The idea worked 
itself into a picture, and impressed itself so 
vividly on my mind that it took possession 
of all my thoughts, and I foimd myself moon- 
ing about the town, building castles in the 
air ; but your face had its place in eveiy one. 
I saw you again, and found that I loved you 
— loved you well and truly. I have told you 
so once, and have come all these three hundred 
miles to tell you so again ; and in order that 
no deception, no concealment should lie be- 
tween us two, I have told you that part of 
my history which I have hidden from all the 
world. Knowing what you now know, Mabel, 
I have but one question to ask you, and — and 
you must know what that question is : Will 
you, after all that has come and gone — ^will 
you be my wife ? If you are afraid to trust 
me, don't give me false hopes, but say *No' 
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at once." Sir Roland looked with eager 
earnestness upon her, waiting, almost fearing 
to breathe, lest the first inflection of Her voice 
might escape him. 

" I am ,not afraid," she said, looking with 
a shy upward glance in his face, and smiling 
as she gave him her hand. 

" Thank God for that ! " he said. His bronzed 
face brightened, and he seemed to shake off 
some heavy cloud from his life, and rise up, 
mentally, like a giant refreshed. They sat in 
the flickering firelight talking together as 
only those talk who have been delving in the 
heart of human nature, and fancy they have 
found a treasure which, like Aladdin's lamp, 
will light them through love-enchanted 
lands to the end of their lives. Presently 
Mabel remembered it was time for him to go. 
It was already long past eight, and she ex- 
pected Daisy and Dunstan would be there by 
nine, and it would never do for them all to 
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meet : Dunstan, she knew, had no love for his 
cousin Roland, and might spoil all that seemed 
to be going so well — as though no other than 
a human hand could spoil a web of human 
weaving! Gradually she allowed the bright- 
ness to die out, and a slow weariness to creep 
over her face which Sir Roland could not 
fail to observe : she told him she had had a 
long, fatiguing day, and would be glad to rest. 
He took the hint, and rose up to go, pro- 
mising to call the next day and pay his com- 
pliments to Mr. Beresford. As they were 
upon the point of parting, she remembered 
that she had made no inquiry nor seemed to 
be at all interested in the boy, which, con- 
sidering existing circumstances, perhaps she 
ought to have done ; so as they stood there 
prepared to say good-bye, she said, in her 
soft, winning way, — 

" You have been talking so much about 
yourself, you have made me forget little 
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Roland. You have never told me how old 
he is." 

" Let me see," he answered, " he must be 
nearly eight — ^but I can soon tell you. I 
brought the certificates of my marriage and 
his birth with me, that you might see them in 
case you wished to verify my story." He 
lighted a taper that stood on the mantel- 
piece, adding, "This will give us light enough." 
He produced a memorandum-book from his 
breast-pocket, and showed them to her, neatly 
folded together. He was right; the child 
would be eight years old the approaching 
January. He seemed grateful for her kind 
remembrance of the boy, whom he had feared 
would be an obstacle in his way. He thanked 
her earnestly. His whole soul seemed to 
resolve itself into a kiss as he stooped over 
her and pressed his bearded lips to her cheek. 

" Good-bye, my own — good-bye until to- 
morrow I" 
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" I think you said you were not staying in 
Netby," she said, as he reached the door. 
" Have you far to go ? " 

" I have put up at a little wayside inn. I 
am over at Deepdale," he answered. 

" But that is a long way, full five miles, 
or more," said Mabel, quickly. . 

" Yes, by the road," he said, " but if I skirt 
the clifi*, which I intend to do, I save two miles 
at least, perhaps half the distance." 

" But the night is so dark ! " said Mabel, 
peering out; "there is neither moon nor 
stars, and the clifi-path— ^I know it well — is 
dangerous even when you have eyes to see. 
I don't think you are wise to take it on 
such a night as this." 

"I can find my way without the use of 
eyes," he replied, smiling as he spoke — it was 
so pleasant to feel that this fair woman was 
interested, anxious about him I In his heart 
he gave thanks to God that he would be 
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soraetliing to somebody at last — ^no longer 
drifting about, a gilded waif and stray upon 
the world. Alas I there are many melancholy 
waifs and strays drifting aimlessly about 
besides those who are in rags and are picked 
up out of the gutter. "You know, when I 
was a tiny child," he said, " I almost lived 
with my aunt Bourke at Fenally. I know 
every inch of ground for miles round." 
Another parting word, an embrace as tender 
as the last, and he was gone. She heard him 
whistling softly the music of a happy soul as 
he went his way; she listened to that and the 
sound of his receding footsteps till they were 
lost in the distance. 

Mabel returned to the drawing-room, rang 
for lights, and ordered coffee to be brought in 
ready for Daisy, whom she expected every 
moment now. '* They will have to carry lan- 
terns across the sands," she thought, "to light 
them home, and that is exactly what Daisy 
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will like. I wish I had offered Sir Roland a 
light, but I daresay he would have laughed at 
the idea. It is dark indeed, very dark — ^and 
cold too !" She shivered, stirred the fire into 
a blaze, and sat before it thinking — no, not 
exactly thinking ; she set her thoughts loose, 
dream-fashion, and let them wander hither 
and thither as they would, making no effort 
to control or chain them to one thing. Now 
they drifted back into the past, then forward 
into the future ; they mingled together odds 
and ends, threads and thrums of the old life, 
which made grotesque and strange work when 
she tried to piece them on to the new. These 
wandering thoughts brought many things to 
her memory which she would fain have for- 
gotten, and made her think of many which 
had best been never remembered. Through 
all there was a strong pulsation of remorse 
throbbing at her heart when she thought of 
Dunstan Bourke. She knew she was dealing 
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him a blow in the dark; she knew not how or 
where the blow would fall; but, however it 
might be, she was responsible for the con- 
sequences. But she tried to shut this know- 
ledge out from her sight, and grew vexed with 
herself for feeling uncomfortable. "After 
all," she argued, "I have really done nothing. 
If he chose to weave plans and erect fine 
structures in the future on such frail foun- 
dation as I have given him, the fault is his 
own, not mine — if they fall to pieces, there lies 
no blame on me." She had never promised 
him any thing, and he had no right to complain ; 
in accepting another she had not broken her 
word to him. She laid this flattering unction 
to her soul. She had no regard for that faith 
and honour which may be pledged without 
the use of words, and for which there is no 
sign-manual given or received. In her secret 
heart of hearts she was a coward : she dared 
not have stood face to face with Dunstan 
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Bourke — ^like a living lie — and told him wliat 
she was telling herself, that she had done him 
no wrong ! Presently she grew nervous and 
lonely ; her thoughts troubled her. She got 
up, opened the window and looked out. The 
night seemed to have grown even darker than 
before. She could see nothing, but she could 
hear the sullen roll of the sea with strange 
distinctness. Then she fancied she saw lights 
flickering along the sands below; she strained 
her eyes to discover if she was right. The 
lights came nearer and nearer, till she heard 
the soimd of voices — Daisy was coming home 
at last. 

In a few moments Daisy arrived, escorted 
by her two cavaliers, Dunstan and Kenneth. 

"How cosy and bright you lookl" said 
Dunstan, glancing round the room; then, 
looking at her with his frank brown eyes, he 
added, " I see you are better, Mab." 

" It has been such fun crossing the sands !" 
said Daisy, merrily. "Dunstan has been 
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dodging about witli the lantern, making 
believe to tumble down and put it out — 
playing all sorts of jFunny tricks — imitating 
wild beasts, and chanting wild invita- 
tions for somebody to ' Come and be a 
member of the rollicking club ! ' whatever 
that may be. Altogether," she addecj, 
laughing, "it has been a delightful journey 
— ^if you had only been with us, Mab ! " 

" It is fortimate I was not," she answered'; 
"you would not have enjoyed yourself so 
much — ^youknow, I hate noisy demonstrations. 
And," she added, with a musical trill, "I don't 
think the * rollicking club' business would 
have suited me at all." 

" There ! " exclaimed Dunstan, pretending 
to pull a long, lugubrious face, " that is the 
way you always snub me when I'm in good 
spiritii — I would say, making frantic efforts 
to be jolly in your absence, Mab, only I know 
you hate slang." 

She smiled languidly in an absent way, as 
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though she was thinking of something else. 
Then, as they chatted together, she oflfered 
to each a cup of coffee ; but Kenneth declined, 
saying he could not stay a moment, he was 
anxious to get back to the Rectory, lest the 
household might be alarmed at his absence. 

" I merely left home for a stroll this morn- 
ing," he added; "but you all laid violent 
hands upon me, and kept me with you all 
day. Now that the night has come on so 
dark I am sure my father will be anxious 
and full of fears about me. I must go 
at once." 

" Stay a minute, old fellow! " said Dunstan; 
" we cannot part company like that ! We 
will go together as far as Fenally ; then 
you can have the lantern to light yourself 
home : you'd never find your way in the dark." 

"Is the night so very bad?" inquired. 
Mabel, anxiously. 

"Rather," he answered; "we could 
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hardly see to the end of our own noses." 
He gulped down a cup of hot coffee, and 
then the two young men started on their 
way homeward together. As Daisy was 
crossing the drawing-room after their de- 
parture her foot came in contact with 
something on the ground. 

" What is this ? " she said, stooping and 
picking up a pocket-book, which Mabel at 
once recognized as that she had seen in 
Sir Roland Bourke's hands. 

" Give it to me," she said, quickly ; then 
as she re6eived it, she added, softly, "and 
don't say a word about it, Daisy, darhng : 
some day, very soon, I will explain why I 
wish you to be silent now." 

And Mabel said her prayers, and went to 
bed, and slept as calmly as one who dreams 
of no evil and awakes to no sorrow. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

FINESSE. 

" Oh, ttat a man might know 
The end of this day's business, ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then — ^the end is known." 

OOMB strange news seemed to have crept 
^^ into Netby, and called the inhabitants 
early from their beds. Labourers going to 
their work, and fishermen and women coming 
from distant villages into the little market- 
town, brought gloomy tidings with them. 
Some repeated what they had heard, others 
what they said they had seen. Bach told 
the tale in fragmentary snatches, and one 
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story got mingled with another, as it travelled 

from lip to lip, till the truth was lost in a 

maze and nobody could find it out. Curiosity, 

awe, and wonder were rife among them 

as they hurried along to see with their 

own eyes, and learn the truth. Verily, a sad 

spectacle met them before they had got far 

on their way. 

At the foot of the cliff, just above the 

reach of the tide, a man had been found at 

daybreak lying on a heap of stones, the head 

flung back and resting on one arm, while 
the other was bent beneath him. Misery, 

and pain, and anguish had come to this 

man while they had all been sleeping in 

their beds; and as they were listening to 

the wind and the roaring of the sea, this 

unfortunate being had attempted to cross 

the chff, and at one particular place, where 

the rock had lately crumbled away, he had 

missed his footing, stumbled, and fallen — 
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not headlong to the bottom, for there were 
stunted branches and tufts of vegetation 
growing out of the fissures down the side 
of the cliff, hence his fall had been broken. 
He had flung out his hands blindly, and 
clutched at whatever came in his way. His 
broken watch-chain was found in one place ; 
here and there upon the bushes were bits 
of fi:ayed cloth which had been torn fi'om 
him in his wild descent; and in his hand 
he still held the crushed green leaves he 
had grasped as he fell. Though his eyes 
were closed, and all sense and power of 
motion gone, he was not dead — ^his heart 
was beating still. They lifted the poor 
bruised body fi:om the stones, and carried 
it mournfully into the town to Dr. Graves, 
the only practitioner in the place, that such 
help as was needed should be given to him. 

Dunstan Bourke, strolling on the sands, 
enjoying his early constitutional, heard the 
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sad news, and thought it would give him 
the shadow of an excuse for dropping in at 
the Beresford's to tell them of it. He fan- 
cied the girls would be just down to break- 
fast. He could not resist the temptation, 
so he climbed the steep cliff-steps, and went 
up the garden. Glancing in at the window 
as he passed by, he saw Mabel and Daisy 
sitting cosily over their coffee. Of course 
they were surprised to see him at that im- 
usual hour, and they told him so in a light, 
bantering way. They were both in a merry 
mood that morning; in feict they set the 
ball of conversation going in such a pleasant 
&sliion that he almost forgot what he had 
dropped in to tell. At last, during a 
momentary lull, he said — 

"By-the-bye, Mab, I told you last night 
how dark and dismal it was: there h^g^ 
been a fearM accident. Have you heard 
ofit?'* 
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" An accident ! where — what sort of acci- 
dent?" inquired Mabel, arresting her hand 
before the cup she held could reach her 
lips. There was a startled look in her 
eyes. which Daisy noticed, but Dunstan did 
not. 

"A gentleman has fallen over the chff 
oetween this and Deepdale," Jie answered. 
With all Mabel's self-command, and it was 
great, she could not help the blood rushing 
to her fece and then receding from it, leaving 
it pale as death. 

"Killed!" she murmured, in a low voice 
that seemed to freeze upon her lips. 

" Killed ! no. . Perhaps it would have been 
better if he had, poor beggar ! he must be 
horribly maimed. But what a dear, sym- 
pathetic soul you are, MabI I do believe 
you feel the pains or miseries of other 
people as though they were your own." 

"It is not that," faltered Mabel, in a 
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voice so changed that she would hardly 
have known it for her own ; " but these 
chances are so terrible, DunstanI It is 
not only that we feel for other people, but 
we know that such things may happen to 
ourselves, or, worse still, to those we care 
for. What have they done with the poor 
creature, since he is not dead? Does he 
belong to the town ?" 

" I do not know any thing of the particu- 
lars," replied Dunstan; "but I hear he 
has been carried to old Graves's, I think 
I shall go and inquire all about it, and see 
if any thing can be done." 

"Ay, do," said Mabel; "don't lose any 
time, Dunstan ; go at once. See if we can do 
any thing. Mamma will be home presently, 
and I am sure she would be glad to be of 
any use. Come back soon," she added, as 
he took up his hat to go, " and let us hear aU ' 
about it. Perhaps, after all, it is a false alarm." 
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For some minutes after his departure the 
two girls sat looking silently in each other's 
faces. Fear and shame sat on Mabel's face, 
and something of distrust and suspicion in 
Daisy's eyes. She knew well enough that 
Mabel was not easily moved — as she was 
evidently moved now — ^by any aflBiiction or 
catastrophe befalling either man, woman, or 
child that did not in some way touch her- 
self — ^the only thing she utterly and wholly 
loved. Over her own small troubles, indeed 
if she only scratched her finger, she was 
especially tender and pathetic, but for other 
people's disasters she had no compassion. 
That special chord which vibrates sympatheti- 
cally to every cry of sorrow, no matter whether 
it is wrung fi:om the lips of starving thou- 
sands or from the agony of a single sufierer, 
was wanting in Mabel Beresford's organiza- 
tion. Well, perhaps she Was hardly to 
blame for not possessing that which nature 
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had never given her. After all, those who 
do not sympathize with the sorrows cannot 
enter into the joys of others. If they escape 
more pain, they lose more pleasure. How- 
ever, Mabel was suffering now, there could 
be no mistake in that : a blow had fallen on 
some invisible part of her nature, and showed 
itself plainly in her white face and the scared 
look that had crept into her eyes. She 
reconnoitred Daisy's face as though it were 
the lines of an enemy, and she was studying 
where she should make the charge. She 
took the shortest road, and was the first 
to speak, in a low, half- whispering voice. 

" Daisy, I know who that man is. It is 
Sir Roland Bourke I " Daisy looked at her 
in blank amazement, and Mabel continued, 
hurriedly, " Yes, I am sure it is he, and no 
other. He was here last night. He came 
here to— to ask me — but there, never mind 
— I told him it was no use, and he went 
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away. I knew he was going over the cKff. 
What shall I do, Daisy ? what shaU I do ? " 

"Do not distress yourself so," replied 
Daisy, soothingly. " Of course I can under- 
stand your being upset ; we are all shocked 
at such a terrible accident as this, but you 
could not help it. It was not your fault that 
he fell over the cliflT, and there was no harm 
in his calling here last night — only why did 
you not tell us he had been here when we 
first came in?" 

" Because I did not wish you to know it 
until I had spoken to mamma, and things had 
been arranged in some way," replied Mabel. 
"I think it is dishonourable to speak of a 
man if you mean to reject him ; if — ^if I had 
accepted him you would have known soon 
enough. It is necessary to be silent on 
those matters while they are under con- 
sideration, as one gets talked about. A 
rumour of this sort of thing is so easily 
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spread abroad, and when nothing comes of 
it, people are set wondering at the why and 
the wherefore; and to me it would be in- 
tolerable," she added, haughtily, "to have 
my aflFairs discussed. Now you can under- 
stand why I did not speak of it last night — 
why I shall never speak of it at all ? " Daisy 
was but half satisfied, and answered, — 

" But now that this terrible accident has 
happened, it cannot matter so much. Why 
did you not tell Dunstan just now that you 
think it was his cousin Roland ? I suppose 
he fell in love with you, Mab," she added, 
looking on the fair face with admiration; 
" that is not surprising, and it was quite 
natural he should wish to see you again. 
I don't see the least bit of harm in his 
calling last night. He did not know you 
were alone, or of course he would not 
have chosen that time to come; only it 
does seem odd, Mab, that you should 
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wish to conceal his visit, especially from 
Dunstan." 

" And it is Dunstan especially who shall 
never know it, unless you betray me I " 
exclaimed Mabel, with excitement. 

"Oh, don't look so angry, Mabel!'* ex- 
claimed Daisy ; " I will never, never speak of 
it, since you wish me not. Still I do not see 
the harm of it ; and in the long run, Mabel, 
dear, is it not best to be straightforward and 
true ? If any thing should ever come out, 
would it not seem mean and deceitful to have 
kept silence on such a trifling matter just at 
this trying time? And then there is the 
pocket-book," she added, quickly, " of course 
it belonged to him. You must return that, 
Mabel." 

" I must do nothing of the kind," said 
Mabel, sharply. " You are so stupid, so dull 
of comprehension, Daisy ! Cannot you see 
that if he dies there will be an inquest, and 
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if I volunteer any information, even in the 
smallest particular, I may have to be 
examined before the coroner ? Fancy any 
thing so horrible I And it might get blazed 
abroad that I have spent hours with him 
alone in my father's house, at night, and 
my name would be coupled with his not in 
the clearest fashion, Daisy. You know how 
cruel and censorious the world is ; I should 
die of shame I K I were to reveal all I 
know, it could do no good to him, and it 
would ruin me. The pocket-book is empty, 
quite empty, and I shall destroy it." 

" I see — I understand now," exclaimed 
Daisy. " Forgive me, Mabel, for making you 
say all this. I would rather be cut in a 
thousand pieces than breathe a word or 
thought of this to any one. We will never 
speak of it again even between ourselves, 
unless you broach the subject first. Now 
kiss me, dear, and thank you much for 
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trusting me I There, you are looking better 
already! you are losing that white, scared 
look that startled me. I could not think 
why you should be aflTected in such a strange 
manner. Suppose, after all, it should not be 
Sir Roland Bourke ? " 

" We shall soon know, as Dunstan promised 
to come back and tell us all about it." 

Dunstan carried out his intention, and went 
to Dr. Graves for the purpose of inquiring 
into the accident and seeing what could be 
done for the injured man. He was horrified 
on discovering it was his cousin Roland, 
whom he had so lately seen in the fiill pos- 
session of health and strength. Changed he 
was — horribly changed! Strange to say, 
there were no bones broken, but he was sadly 
bruised and discoloured. There was a deep 
gash on one side of his face, and his eyes 
were sunken and hollow. The chief injury 
was to the head, he having sustained a severe 
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concussion of the brain, on which the doctor 
looked seriously. It was a sad, sickening sight 
to see him lying there, bruised, battered, help- 
less, and still — ^the strong hmbs quivering 
with unconscious pain, while the heavy breath 
came forth laden with groans, as though the 
spirit was anxious to heave out the breath 
from the stricken body, that it might itself 
get free. Dunstan was, of course, anxious to 
do all that the kindness of a relative and the 
duty of humanity demanded. All the small 
enmity and petty jealousies that had severed 
them for years died out. Dunstan felt for 
him now nothing but sublime sorrow and 
compassion. He never thought, never whis- 
pered in his own heart, " I am his heir." He 
just called in at the Terrace to tell Mabel how 
nearly the terrible accident they had all de- 
plored concerned him, and then hurried home, 
fearing that the news, if abruptly told, might 
have an injurious eflfect upon his mother's ner- 
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vous nature. She could not fail to be deeply 
shocked at what he told her, but her first 
thought was to be hopeful ; and she at once 
stirred her household and set about making 
preparations for his immediate removal to 
Fenally, whither he was brought with all 
possible despatch, and carried to the same 
chamber which he had occupied when he was 
a boy. 

If Sir Roland had had any memory now, 
how well he would have remembered the old 
days when he used to throw open that 
latticed window, and reach out his hand to 
the apple-tree that grew close to it and 
snatch at the pink blossoms and crush the 
soft, tender things between his fingers, heed- 
less that he was thus destroying the rich, rosy 
apples that might have hung upon the boughs 
when the autumn came. The old tree had 
borne many a burden of tempting fruit since 
these days, but now the blossoms and the 
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finiit were all gone, and its leaves, sear and 
yellow, were dropping fast away. No longer 
leaf or blossom-laden, it stretched its brown 
bare arms and tapped at the lattice where 
the injured man was lying wrecked in 
summer weather, and drifting between the 
tide of life and the shores of eternity. He 
was moaning — ^moaning ever, but unconscious 
still. Every body knows what excitement 
even the most trifling occurrence creates in 
these small, far-away villages by the sea. The 
bare fact of the accident happening to a 
stranger would have been food for gossip and 
curiosity for some time to come ; but when 
it became known that Sir Roland Bourke was 
the sufferer, to whose fortune and title their 
favourite young squire, Dunstan Bourke, was 
heir, the excitement was intensified to a great 
degree. The chances of life and death were 
openly discussed ; and, animated by a morbid 
curiosity which is always busy when any 
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terrible calamity occurs, they went by twos 
and threes to examine the spot where he fell, 
and peered over the cliff at the torn branches 
that marked his descent. 

Thus by all people, save those whom it 
most concerned, was Roland Bourke's fate 
discussed. At Fenally they were silent, not 
only with their lips, but in their hearts ; there 
was no whispered wish, no desire, no hope 
but to see Roland" himself again. Dunstan 
watched over him as tenderly as though no 
other feeling than brotherly love had lived 
between them all their days. 

The Beresfords returned home precisely at 
the time they were expected. They had heard 
of the accident at the railway-station, but 
did not know to whom it had occurred until 
Mabel told them it was Dunstan's cousin 
Roland. Mrs. Beresford was greatly shocked 
and grieved. Of course she could feel no per- 
sonal regret for one of whom she knew so 
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little, having seen him but that once at Mrs. 
Gordon's ball. 

" You danced with him two or three times, 
Mabel, the other night, didn't you?" she 
asked. " What sort of a man was he ? " 

" Much like other people, mamma," repUed 
Mabel : " one ball-room acquaintance bears a 
very strong resemblance to another." 

" I thought he was very nice," exclaimed 
Daisy ; " quite an original, and not a bit like 
other people!" 

" Well," rejoined Mrs. Beresford, " I must 
say I thought there was something very 
peculiar about him — a worn, anxious look in 
his face. Are they quite sure it was an 
accident, my dear ? " 

" Of course ; what else should it be ? You 
don't mean to insinuate that he committed 
suicide, do you ? " exclaimed Mabel, with an 
unusually angry look in her eyes. Mrs. 
Beresford answered, deprecatingly, — 

X 2 
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" I don't mean to insinuate any thing ; but 
it seems strange to me that any one should 
attempt to cross the cliff, such a dangerous 
way as it is, on a moonless night. Was he 
going from Netby, do they say, or coming 
towards it ? " 

" How can any one possibly tell, mamma?" 
replied Mabel, impatiently; "and what does 
it signify where or which way he was going ? 
We only know that he fell, ^nd is seriously 
hurt. When he recovers — ^if he ever does — 
I dare say he will answer any questions you 

choose to ask him." 

» 

" I believe he is a rich man," continued 
Mrs. Beresford, after a momentary pause, 
'* and you know, Mabel, Dunstan is his heir." 

" Is he ? " she answered, indifferently. 

" Of course he is ; you must have heard 
that," replied her mother. " I do wish you 
would not be so provokingly cool; I do 
think, at least, you might take some little 
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interest in dear Dunstan's prospects,- — sucli 
friends as you have always been, too ! It is 
too late now, but I shall go over to Fenally 
to-morrow, and hear all about it." 

Mabel lighted her candle early, and went 
to her room. She and Daisy had but one 
waiting-maid between them. It need hardly 
be said that, as a rule, Mabel required the 
greatest share of the girl's attention : this 
night she needed none. 

" Daisy, dear," she said, as she kissed her 
and bade her " good-night," " you can have 
Frankland all to yourself this evening; I 
shall not want her to do any thing for me. 
I shall undress quickly and get into bed. 
I am sleepy and tired." 

Once in her room alone, she bolted the 
door ; then in a mechanical, pre-occupied way 
took off her dress, let down the coils of her 
long bright hair and arranged it for the 
night, thinking — ^yes, thinking all the while : 
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then, leaning her cheek upon her hand, she sat 
silent, her eyes fixed upon the ground. Pre- 
sently she got up, and glanced suspiciously 
round the room, as though she feared some in- 
visible eye might be lurking in her empty 
chamber. She drew her curtains close, ex- 
amined the door to make sure that it was 
bolted, and then drew out a pocket-book jfrom 
her dressing-case, wherein she had concealed 
it the night before. She opened every pocket, 
took out and carefully looked over every bit 
of paper it contained, making herself mistress, 
so far as she could, of the secrets of the 
man who lay but a little way off, perhaps 
dying. She read over again the certificates 
of the marriage and the birth of the boy. 
Her face flushed, a significant smile flickered 
on her lips, as she cut them in little strips, 
rolled them into spills, hghted them syste- 
matically, and burned them all, one by one. 
She watched the flames licking them round 
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and round: as the last spark died out she 
murmured, half aloud, " Out of his way, and 
out of mine." The pocket-book itself she 
was a long time destroying ; being leather, 
it burnt but slowly. It was, however, con- 
sumed, every bit coihng and shrivelling Uke a 
living thing, until every atom was destroyed. 
Then she gathered the ashes together in her 
small white hand, opened the window softly, 
and scattered them to the winds. So, if the 
injured man died, it was well. She would be 
Dunstan's wife, for Dunstan would be the 
possessor of his title and estates : there was 
no evidence of the former marriage, no token 
of the child's existence. She had destroyed 
both. If Sir Eoland lived, it would still be 
well. She had been secret and silent in 
her doings, as well as in her thoughts. No 
matter who suffered, she was safe. 
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